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CHAPTER I. 



Particulars relative to the South^ea Islandk^ 
at the time they were visited by Captain Cook, 



Here had no foot, that marks Heaven^s pre- 
sence, trod 
Since the primeval ages. 

fiOWUKO. 



<( 



Was there really such a man as 
Robinson Crusoe, mamma ?'' said Be- 
van, after he had been for some tiav<^ 
busilj ettiplojeA in amuAn%\v\si\\VSSfc 

B 



2 SOUTH-SEA ISLANDS. 

sister with some pictures of this cele- 
brated adventurer, who, equipped in 
a warm fur cap and cloak, appeared 
to be traversing the shores of his 
desert island. 

" The history of Robinson Crusoe, 
my dear," replied his mother, ** is 
neither entirely fact nor entirely 
fietiofa.'' 

**^^What do yon mean by that, 
mamma ?" 

** JFact relates to circumstances 
that are really true, or that have 
actually taken plae^^re^ied Mrs. A. 
" whilst fiction refers only to ima- 
ginary adventures — to things that 
Ijiave not reqU^ l^appened, \^i are 
0|dy mppQse^ to hav^ lu^pen^d dtt 
4fi thought, however, , tjb^t De l^ge, 
i^f wi;iter qf the en^^fjf^jfjg narr^- 
t/ve to which you allude, Wd a tcA 
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persbn in view when be wrote it; 
and (bat thit persoii was Alexandeif 
Selkirk, who was actually left albn^ 
maiijr jrears agO| on the little deso- ^ 
latid island of Juan Fernande^! where 
he lived for a long: tSme^ pnabsiify 
beguiling^ his solitary hours iii! the 
way your JGEiyouMtb Bbbidson is said 
to have done." 

** Biit I aini sorry to find my &- 
voUrite Biobinson^ was not a f'€ia/Jper> 
a&a; bec&usef think I shall not like 
him in future qdite sa welf as: I Us^ 
td do. When" I have been admiring; 
his clever contrivandes andl his inw 
genidus ^ans for making himsdf 
oomfoitable and happy^ I shall reccir. 
kct that it is only a made«-iip tale^ 
and shall not mind any tbiiig mo^. 
about it. I wish, mamma, yoo-^wfift^ 
tell us some real storVes «\m>wV xW^^^ 
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people. I should never be tired of 
hearing what happened to them. 
Will you, dear mamma ?" 

" I will try," replied his mother, 
* ' provided you will open the Atlas, 
and seek on the map for the places 
to which we may wish to refer." 

« That I will gladly do," said Be- 
van ; and he begged his sister Caro- 
line's assistance in reaching it from 
the bookcase and placing it on the 
table. ^* I will look for the little island 
of Juan Fernandez first," said he, as 
he unfolded the map of the world. 
** Here it is, in the South Pacific 
Ocean, to the west of South Ame- 
rica. Oh, mamma what a great num- 
ber of little islands there are in the 
South Pacific Ocean ! Washington 
islands — Society islands — Friendly is- 
lands. I wonder if they are all as 
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desolatJe and uninhabited as Jiamtt. 
Fenkandez; G« foxi tdl tis' atayr 
thing about them/ mamma?" 

" Many of them were discovered 
and explored bj Captain. Goodt, abiut 
fifty years ago/' saod' Mrs. A. '* and 
although the Friendly Islands re- 
onved thdt appellation from: him, oil 
account; of the good- will that aeemei 
to subsist among the inhabitants^ and; 
the kindness, and cordiality ofi their 
behavioor to strangers, yet theyv sm 
well as the natives of the other islander 
of the Sooth Paoifin^ Ocean, were, M 
die time he visited them, in a staM 
of deploraUe ignoramce; barbarimi^ 
and supd^litioii, and utterly dasti^^ 
tute of the m«»ai& of acquiring kndivi^ 
ledge. Their mannore were, hovmy^ify 
extremely simple, and in many in- 

B 2: 
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stances engaging, and I think you 
will- like to hear something about 
thennt. 

BEVAN. 

if you pltose, mamma. 

MRS. A. 

When Captain Cook first visited 
them, they were extremely pleased 
with the sight of his ship ; for it was 
so large, in comparison with their 
own little canoes, that they were 
astonished at its size, and at a loss 
to conceive how it had been con- 
structed. They jumped into the wa- 
ter and waded towards it for a time ; 
then stood still and shouted as loudly 
as possible, brandishing their spears 
and clubs, and putting themselves 
into all sorts of strange attitudes. 

BEVAN. 

But I think it did not look very 
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Jriendly to brandish their spears. : I 
am afraid they were but a savage 
tribe. 

MES. A. 

Captain Cook was aware that the. 
habits of an uncivilized people would 
necessarily vary much from those to 
which he had been accustomed, in 
England and other coutitries, and,, 
singular as it appears, he regarded 
this behaviour as a species of con- 
gratulation; for -such it was, in all 
probability, intended to be. , As soon 
as he had . approached near enough to. 
accost them, he invited them on board, 
and endeavjQured to convince them, 
of : his friendship and good-will, by 
throwing presents of beads o^ nails, 
fastened to bits of wood, into th^ir . 
canoesa They received these little, 
offerings with appareat j^^leaa^T^^ VyoX. 
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<^ouMt not' be induced to venture into 
the ship. 

CAROLINE. 

What sort of looking people were 
diejr^ mamma? 

MS8« A. 

They wtere of a middling size and- 
of a tawi^y c^ur ; and had^ for the* 
most part) long black hair, tied- to:*- 
gether on the crown of the head with 
a bit of white clothe except in some: 
ibsiancea^ when it was left to. flaw 
loose- about the shoulders, ftlany of 
them were Entirely naked, but^^ others 
wore pieces of striped clothe made of 
the bark of trees, thrown carelessly 
over their shoulders, as well as gir^ 
dies of a similar material. They had 
also sandals on their feet, ingenip 
oiisly manufactured of the fibroi»j 
JYfois of a sort of gntsaj ifiisMa wncA. 
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to defend them from the rough coral 
rock, of which the shores of the 
islands of the South Sea are often 
formed. The beards of the.'men were 
long» and their arms and legs were 
tatooed from the shoulder to the 
elbow, and frem the knee to the 
heel ; that is, they were stained with 
the black juice of some berry, in a 
variety of shapes and patterns, by 
way of ornament. Many of the wo- 
men had polished pearl-shells, with a 
bunch of hair loosely twisted, hang- 
ing about their necks; and others 
were adorned with necklaces of grass 
stained red, and strung with the 
bright shining scarlet berries of the 
night-shade. They had abo triangu*^ 
lar aprons, adorned with the feathers 
of parrots, or bits ot peaxV^^^ «^^ 
furnished with a set ot coxd'a vft^^^ ^^ 
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the fibres of the cocoa*nut husk, 
which passed two or three times 
round the wa&t^ and senred as a fas* 
taenhig iwtroat. 

S do not uhderstand, namma^ how 
doth could be made of the bark of 
tteew. it would not be so warni, ait 
all events^ as the cfeth oi which Be- 
imh's coat b made. 

BEVAN. 

. Yocr for^et^ Caroline^ that the cli-» 
mate : oC ;tiie Southnsea Istend^ as; 
thef are so near the equator, imiat be: 
nHick warmer than that of England^ 
and that such warm clothing as ours^^ 
cDidd not therefore be needed. Buit 
wiU you answer mf sister's enqiiir)r, 
mmnma^ and ti^ us ho# they manu^ 
&cture their curious cloth. 
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MRS. A. 

The islands of the South Pacific 
Oc^aa anb ^neky wooded with cocoas 
liidfns, yiaiQs, pl|antains» Inread^fniit- 
ifecp, tamanDds, and paper mitlfadr'- 
ries ; bet tspeciidly witii |fae latter, 
mod it if wi|^ the stalks or slender 
Mems itf ^hese tfeis that thedolJiis 
generally inimiifafituved. Thcgr usu- 
ally grow to the l^eight of six dr se- 
ven feet, a^d aw abcmt^ threp iQches 
.in i^laickiieK. WcNBieii and chorea 
lane genehdly etv^ojfed in the Ininu^ 
jectory. As soon as the trete are 
cttt down,, they stiip the bark from the 
sleiBs, jtnd scnqpe off its uuter rind 
with a muscie^shelK Ttey then zM 
the hark, to flatten it, and loak it ia 
"Water. When it ia thcoroMghly sc^ 
«aed they take it ois^i kH Sk^^ -^HsSssx.y 
lay it across a large b\ocVL o^ \^o^% 
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and beat it with a wooden instru- 
ment until it is spread out into one 
lai^ piece. When they have beal 
out a number of pieces, they joic 
them together with the viscous juice 
of a berry called toao. These pieces 
are doubled again and again, until the 
cloth is of the thickness rQUpired. II 
is then rubbed with a small piece ol 
cloth, dipped in juice expressed foi 
the purpose, from the bark of a tree 
called kokia, which gives it a glos?, 
and dyes it of a brown colour ; and 
it is then ready for use, unless indeed 
they variegate it, as they not unfre- 
quently do, with streaks of black oi 
blue, derived from the sap of other 
trees. The next time you are in 
London you shall visit the British 
Museum, where you will see some 
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specimens of cloth from the South- 
9QA Islands. ' • 

CAROLINE. 

Thank you^ mamma : we should 
like that very much. And now will 
you be sd kind as to tell us what re- 
ception the English met with when 
they first landed ? You remember. 
Captain Cook fancied that the na- 
tives brandished their spears, when 
they first saw the vessels, as a sign of 
welcome : I want to knoW how they 
behaved when they actually went on 
shore. 

MRS, A. 

They were received with great 
civility by the inhabitants of some of 
the islands, particularly by those of 
the island of Wateeoo. 

BE VAN- 

Oh, mamma, do tel\ v\s a)ao\xVV^- 

c 
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MRS. A. 

Having left the vessel, tbejr rowrod 
themselves towards the beach in their 
lioots ; but before they reached it they 
had the pleasure of perceiving many 
6f the natives coming out to meet 
au^m, in their little canoes, laden 
with fdantains, yams, and cocoa-nuts, 
whidi they evidently intended as 
proofs of their kindness and cordial- 
ity. By the time the English bad ar- 
Ttved at the coral-reef, thousands of 
4he peopl^ among whom the tidingSs 
of their approach had been quickly 
circulated, were assembled to wel- 
come them ; and no soooer had they 
landed, than some of them came &r- 
ward to offisr them assistance in 
walking over the rugged rodks to the 
beach, where they wfere met by se- 
venU others, who biM ^^ ^gc^^w 
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boughs of a species of acacia in their 
hands, and salated them^ according 
to the custom of the country, by ap- 
jdying tbdir noses to theirs. They 
were then conducted by their guides 
along an avenue of cocoa-jpalms, 
amidst an immense crowd of peo^ 
pk, wb6 had been attracted tc^ther 
by the novehy of the occurrence, ui>- 
til they came to a number of men 
arranged in rows, and armed with 
clubs, which Hiey held on their 
shoulders in the sarnie manner as you 
have seen your cousin hold a gun. 
After walicing.a little further, they 
found a person sitting on the ground 
cross-legged, and cooling himself with 
a sort of triangular fan, made of a 
leaf of the cocoa-palm, with a polish- 
ed handle of black wood ^il^^l ycl csc& 
coraevi. His ears were oTTk^xfi^RJoN^ 
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with large bunches of beautiful rec 
IL feathers; and although this consti 

tuted the only distinction betweei 
him and the rest of the natives, thi 
English supposed him to be a chief 
from the readiness and alacrity witl 
which he was obeyed by his peof^ 
and from the respect with which h< 
was treated by those who sat arounc 
his mat, and who desired Captaii 
Cook to salute him. 

BEVAN. 

By touching his nose, I suppose 
mamma. 

MRS. A. 

. Yes ; for this is a common practice 
among the South-sea Islanders. Ai 
soon as this ceremony was concluded 
the English were again led forwards 
amongst men armed with clubs, unti 
thejr came to a second e\i\et> viYi 
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wnA omamented in the same mahnw 
at tiie fivst, and who likewise sat 
fiinninif himself on the ground. The/^ 
wtirethen conducted to a. third chief,; 
wbo: was also adorned with sdurlet 
feathers; and when they had saluted 
him^ aa they had done the others, hei 
desired tihem to sit down. To thid 
tihej readily assented; and the chief, on 
observing that Captain Cook looked 
]»tfaer warm and fhttgued^ obligingly 
ordered a fern to be brought, and be- 
gan to ffan him himself. 

BE VAN. 

That was very kind and conde- , 
scending in a chief. But could they 
talk to each other> mamma? Did 
the English understand the language 
spoken in the island ? 

MES. K. 

No: their coH^mumca^ctfros^- -^w^ 
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made by signs, except what thei 
could obtain through the medium o 
a man named Omai, whom they hac 
brought with them from one of th< 
neighbouring isles to act as an inter 
preter, as he had learnt a little Eng- 
lish. A few minutes after Captain 
Coiok and his company had seated 
themselves, the people were ordered 
to separate ; and about twenty young 
women, whose long black hair flowed 
in ringlets down their necks, and 
whose dress consisted of a piece of 
glazed cloth fastened round the waist, 
came forwards and b^an to dance 
the usual dance of the country, mov- 
ing their hands about very quickly, 
and occasionally clapping them and 
singing in chorus. 

BE VAN. 

I suppose this was done to amoae 
^^e English. 
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* MRS, A. 

Yes; and several other feats were 
also performed for their edtertain- 
meDt. i 

The curiosity they evinced to know 
more of the white strangers, afforded 
them great amusement. They were, 
not content with merely looking at 
them, but separated them from each 
other, and formed little circles round 
each individual, that they might gaze 
at him, without interruption, as long 
as they pleased ; and even the trees, 
as well as the roofs of the neighbour- 
ing huts, were thronged with people 
assembled on the occasion. Their 
manners were extremely simple and 
unaffected; and on hearing from Omai 
that Captain Cook was tired of being 
looked at, as they had ke^\.Yvva\^^*dx\. 
£vm his company for moi^ \Xvw^ «^ 
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hour, to gratify their excessive curi- 
ositjy they endeavoured to give him f 
proof of their friendship by cutting 
down some green boughs, and sticking 
them in the ground before him, ii 
order that he might touch them, a 
they had previously done. They alw 
informed him, by signs, that he mua 
not go away until he had had some 
thing to eat One of the chiefs, t< 
whom he had been introduced in th< 
morning, then seated himself on a lo¥ 
stool of black wood, and having di 
rected the multitude to form them 
selves into a large circle, requeste< 
his guests to sit down in the middle 
A number of cocoa-nuts were thei 
brought, and a long, green basket 
full of fine plantains ; as well as 
little pig, which had been baked a 
the occasion, in a hole dug in th 
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ground, whicli answered the purpose 
of an oven. After having made a 
good meal in company with their 
hospitable friends, they thanked them, 
in the best way they could, for their 
kindness ; and again set sail, to ex- 
plore some other island, being con- 
ducted to their boats in the same 
manner as they had been conducted 
from them in the morning. 

CAROLINE. 

I Ahink tbey must have been very 
much gratified with the attentions 
that were paid them. 

MRS. A. 

Yes, they were highly delighted 
with the unaffected hospitality of 
the natives of the little island of 
Wateeoo ; but, from the intercourse 
they had had with them, as well as 
with those of some of the islands Ibka^ 
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had previously visited, they were led 
to wish that some means could be 
taken for their civilization ; as thej 
were in a state of extreme menttal 
ignorance, and rude and uncultivated 
as the mountains and valleys around 
them. 

BEVAN. 

Then they had no schools for their 
children, mamma. 

MRS. A. 

No ; education was a thiug totally 
unheard of. Their children were 
growing up in the same habits of in- 
dolence and superstition as the pa- 
rents; their chief employment, with 
the exception of preparing materials 
for their dotbiiig, being to hunt the 
wild birds in the woods, or to run 
after penguins on the sea*shore ; and 
to dabble in the salt water aoA Aawtik 
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to svrim^ which they do almost ai 
aoob as they can walk alone. AU 
though cordial And friendly in their 
bdiaviour to the English, domestic 
Affection was a stranger to their 
dwellings ; civil institutions^ of any 
kind, for the preservation of morality 
and peace, were totally unkboWn ; 
supearstition reigned through the land 
with incredible sway ; and gross dark* 
nesSf as it r^arded religion w the 
cultivation of the dicntal poW^s, uni- 
versally prevailed. They were ready 
to resent the slightest injuiies ; ^nd 
appeared to be of a suspicious itad 
iMstrustful temper, as well as dis* 
honest ; taking care to lose no oppor- 
tunity of laying their hands upon any 
thing within their rea<:h, when they 
inn^ined there was thf^ l^ai^V Oc^^s^c;^ 
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conduct was the result of ignora; 
j|j .^ and claimed compassion rather t 

displeasure. Thej had never he 
the scriptural precept: ^^Do u 
others as jou would that thej she 
do unto you." 

CAROLINE. 

It is fifty years ago, you kn< 
mamma, since Captain Cook expk 
the South-sea Islands; and peril 
the people are improved by this ti 
But will you tell us what sort 
houses they lived in P I dare 
they did not know how to m 
bricks; for every thing they I 
seemed to be just as nature had c 
trived it for them. 

MRS, A. 

Although they were without m< 

tools of any description, they mi 

eyerjr thing by which iViey ijixocv 
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their subsistence, clothing, and war- 
like weapons, with remarkable neat-^ 
ness, strength, and convenience ; evin- 
cing much ingenuity in the execution. 
Thej usually lived in small coves, in 
companies of forty or fifty, or more, 
and sometimes in single families; 
building their huts of poles, inter* 
woven with osiers and lai^ bulL 
rushes, and covered with bark and 
leaves; but tbey were, for the most 
part, what we should term very mi- 
serable residents. 

CA&OLINE. 

How large were their huts gene- 
rally, mamma? and had they any 
doors or windows ? 

IIBS. A. 

They were withoiit windows ; but 
the doors^ which were U8u%)\^ tc\%^ 

D 
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of strong mats, or with branches of 
the cocoa-nut tree, platted or inter-^ 
woven together, answered the pur- 
pose of letting in the light, as well 
as that of an entrance. The best 
dwelling Captain Cook ever saw, was 
about thirty feet long and six feet 
high, and looked, at a distance, some* 
thing like an English barn: it was 
made of the trunks of trees stuck in 
the ground, and the interstices filled 
with branches and moss. A small 
square hole, just opposite the door, 
constituted the chimnej. This edi- 
fice, however, belonged to one of the 
chiefs ; for the habitations of the com- 
mon people were not above half the 
size : in many instances, indeed, they 
were formed only of large treesi the 
trunks of which had been hollowed 
out by fire. 
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CAROLINE. 

Oh, mamma, but what little places 
thej must have been ! — hardly large 
enough to turn round in ! And where 
could they put their furniture ? 

MBS. A. 

As to their furniture, my love, that 
w^ of little consequence ; for it con- 
sisted only of a few small baskets or 
bags, in which they kept their fishing- 
hooks and other trifles; a bowl or 
two, in which they made kava ; a few 
gourds and cocoa-nut shells; some 
small wooden stools, which served 
them for pillows at night ; and a large 
one for the master of the bouse to sit 
upon in the day-time, a distinction to 
which he alone was entitled. 

CAROLINE. 

What ! bad they neitVv^t Vifedc^^ "wst 
chairs, nor tables ? 
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MUS. A. 

A block of wood constituted th 
only table : the grassy turf their oi 
seat, with the exception of the m 
ter's stool ; for they were as unci 
scious of the luxuries and comfc 
of civilized life, as they were heedl 
of the means of obtaining them. 

CAROLIXE. 

Then do you call our beds, a 
chairs, and tables, luxuries, mamm 

MRS. A. 

Habit has rendered beds, a 
chairs, and tables so useful and 
necessary, that we could not very w 
dispense with them ; and I theref( 
do not call them luxuries, as luxur; 
are what contribute to our enjoymei 
but are not absolutely essential to o 
ease and convenience. 
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CAROLINE. 

. Welly mamma, luxuries or not, I 
do not envy the natives of the South 
Sea islands! I should not like to 
exchange my soft bed for the bare 
ground ; or the nice, warm drawing- 
room for a hut of bark ! 

BEVAN. 

Although 70U may not envy them, 
Caroline, you will surely acknowledge 
that it must be very amusing to spend 
one's time in the way they did, just 
wandering about in the fields and 
woods, and living by chance, without 
any care or trouble, only, Robinson 
Crusoe like, making clever contri- 
vances for this thing and for that. I 
should like to see their huts, and their 
dresses, and their clubs, and their ca- 
noes. But you have not di^^i^T^c^^ 
their canoes jet, mamiaa. 
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MUS. A. 

They were generally very narrov 

and about ten feet long, only jui 

large enough to hold two persoi 

conveniently, but strongly and neatl 

made ; and the little paddles whici 

supplied the place of oars, were abou 

three feet long, and broad at one end 

In some of the islands, however, th< 

people had boats of a very superio 

description to these little canoes 

they were built of planks, raisei 

upon each other, and fastened witt 

strong withes; with a long, narrov 

piece also bound on the outside oi 

the seams, to prevent their leaking 

Some were fifty feet long and verj 

broad, but others were narrow ; and 

two of the narrow ones were often 

fastened together with rafters, form- 

ing what they called a douVAe c^woc 
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These double canoes held thirty 
men or more : they were generally 
ornamented at the stem with a large 
heady ingeniously carved; and their 
sails were made of mats of a trian- 
gular shape. The labour and time 
employed iii finishing these boats and 
canoes, which were the most perfect 
of their mechanical productions, in- 
duced them to set great store on 
them; and to preserve them under 
sheds erected for the purpose, or to 
cover the decks with cocoa-leaves, 
when hauled on shore, to prevent 
their being burnt by the sun. 

BEVAN. 

I suppose they subsisted chiefly by 
fishing, mamma. 

MRS. A. 

Yes ; and they made u^e ev>i)cvex cjl 
nraodea Ssh-hooks, pointed ml\v>awv 
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or of large nets eKtended between 
two poles, for catching the fish, which 
they always baked in an oven made 
in the ground, as they had no notion 
of boiling it. When the weather pre- 
vented their going out to sea as usual, 
they supplied the place of other fish 
with muscles and sea-ears, the shells 
of which they used for knives and 
ornaments. 

BfiVAN. 

I cannot think, mamma, how a 
simple muscle-shell could answer the 
purpose of a knife. I recollect yott 
said muscle-shell knives were used 
for scraping the bark off the paper- 
mulberry^ before the cloth was made. 

MRS. A. 

It is a common observation, but a 
very true one, my. dear, that necessity 
J^ the mother o( im^xQVL. \w^^«^ 
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they rubbed two muscle-shells against 
each other till the edges became 
smooth and sharp. Their chief mecha- 
nical tools were formed of green ser- 
pent-stone or jasper ; but as this stone 
is exceedingly hard, it must have re- 
quired great patience, as well as skill, 
to finrm tiiem^ more especially as their 
only mode of making them sharp 
must have been by rubbing one stone 
upon another. ^A {>it of flint or jasper 
was often used in the place of the 
muscle-shell knife ; and as an augur 
for. boring holes, they fixed a shark's 
tooth in the end of a small piece of 
wood : they had also small saws made 
of jagged fishes' teeth, fixed on the 
convex edge of a piece of wood, nice- 
ly carved. 

I think I told you tV\at \X\^ x«!C\N<e?. 
of the South-sea, Islatids 'wete, «X.^^ 
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time that Captain Cook visited them, 
entirely destitute of religious instruc- 
tion. Some of the tribes, indeed, had 
little idols of wood, to which they paid 
homage; and others entertained a 
vague, indefinite notion of one great 
Being, whom they believed to govern 
the universe; but they had neither 
places of worship, nor days set apart 
&r religious purposes : their thoughts 
and views extending only to the 
things of time, without a wish or an 
idea beyond it. This was fifty years 
ago. Another evening I will tell you 
something respecting their present 
condition. 

BEVAN AND CAROLINE. 

Thank you,, mamma. 



3,5 



CHAP. II. 

Pariicuiars respecting the present state of the 
inhabitants of the South-sea Islands. 



On the startled ear 
What unaccustomed sounds come from those shores, 
Charming the lone Pacific. 

COKDSR. 



BEVAK. 

You promised,^ the other evening, 
msmma, to give us some further ac- 
count of the South-sea islanders. Are 
they as ignorant and uncultiyated now^ 
as they were when Captaiq Cook vi« 
sited tbem ? 

MKS. A. 

No^ my dear ; within t\ift YdsX. ^^ 
yean a great change has taksu ^^wc«> 
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both in their mode and habits of life, 
as well as in every other respect. 
They now acknowledge their igno- 
rance, and are desirous of receiving 
instruction : they are anxious for 
knowledge to take the place of super- 
stition ; and for the principles of the 
Christian religion to form the ground- 
work of their happiness. 

CAROLINE. 

But, mamma, how has this asto- 
nishing change been effected ? 

MRS. A. 

• 

There is a society in London, my 
love, called the Missionary Society, 
which employs persons to go out td 
different parts of the worlds for the 
purpose of circulating informatioii 
among the ignorant, and diffusing the 
blessed truths of Christianity*. ^.&w 
jrean ago, some of these g^ iSSwioxi- 
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aries visited the islands of the South 
Pacific Ocean. They found the na- 
tives, as Captain Cook had described 
them, wild, rude, and uncultivated as 
the scenery among which they lived ; 
but they appeared to be friendly to 
strangers; and their language was 
distinguished for its beauty, strength, 
and variety. The missionaries lost 
no tiime in reducing its elements to a 
system. Books were prepared, and 
the natives taught to read : the Bible 
was translated into their language; 
and, in the course of a few years, ten 
thousand people, who had lately been 
in a state of d^raded ignorance and 
barbarism, were enabled, through 
their persevering and unremitted ek<* 
ertions, to peruse the Holy Scriptures 
in their own tongue. 

E 
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CAROLINE. 

Oh| mamma, what a delightful 
change! Then their children have 
now something else to do than to wan- 
der in the woods and throw stones at 
birds, or to hunt penguins on the sea- 
shore. 

MRS. A. 

The effects produced bj the BiUe 
in the South-sea Islands are indeed 
astonishing. The verdant landscape, 
once lovely in romantic wildness, now 
appears a cultivated garden ; the low- 
ly leaf or bark-thatched hut is ex- 
changed for a cheerful cottage ; and 
the wandering native is become a 
steady and industrious member of ao« 
ciety. Fraternal affection now unites 
his children ; and domestic happiness, 
which had not before a term in the 
language by which It coxiVA. X^e ^-i^r 
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pressed^ pervades his social circle. 
Since the introduction of the Gospel, 
institutions for the promotion of peace 
and good order have been established ; 
a code of laws has been adopted ; and 
a mutual agreement between the 
chiefs and people, by which the rights 
of person and of property are secured ; 
courts of justice are formed ; judges 
are .appointed to adoainister justice 
according to the laws ; and triid by 
jury, with all its advantages, i3 now 
eiyoyed by the natives of the South* 
sea Islands. This is an admirable 
institution ; for, as the inhabitants 
poasesB a great deal c^ independent 
fiseling, and great attachment to thair 
nataral and acknowledged rights, they 
were befcu'e very liable to quarrels and 
disputes among each oilier^ v9\\t^Qi^'s^^ 
the slightest infringemeTil vf «^^ ?«n:^^ 
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upon their domains. I will relat 
striking instance of this kind, wl 
occurred a few years ago. 

BEVAN. 

Do, if you please, dear mamma. 

MRS. A. 

It occurred in the island of Huahi 
one of the Society Islands, and wh< 
the gentleman who relates it resid 
during his missionary capacity, : 
several years. In the autumn 
1883^ the queen of Tahite visil 
Huahine. Her attendants, who f 
lowed in her train from Tahite, .j 
quiring a piece of timber for soi 
purpose or other, she directed the 
to cut down a bread*fruit tree, gco' 
ing in the garden of a poor; man i 
the opposite side of the bay, ne 
which her own residence stood. H 
vrders were obeyed, and \Ja& Vt^ ex 
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ried away. Teuhe, the owner of the 
apot en which it stood, returning in 
the eyeoiog to his cottages saw what 
had ha|>peiied» There stood the 
stump, indeed, of his favourite tree ; 
but the stately trunk was gone, and 
the grouad was strewed with branches 
and withered leaves. On hearing 
horn bis neighbours that the queen's 
men ImkI cut it down, he went imme- 
diately to the magistrate of ihe dis- 
triolt and lodged a complaint agaidst 
.her majesty the queen. 

BEYAN. 

That was right, and I hope he had 
justice done him ; for ifc is as unjust 
•in a queen to injure a poor man, as it 
would be in any one else to do ;sow . 

BiRS. A* , i! 

The magistmte defib^dLyVaT^^^ 
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cotne to the place of public justice^ i 
suf^-rise the following morning, Co 
prove the truth of his accusation; 
and he afterwards sent his servant to 
the queen, and invited her attend&nce 
at the same hour. The next mom- 
ing, the missionary residing there 
went down to witness the proceed- 
ings ; and no sooner had the : sun 
risen above the horizon, thanOrii 
the magistrate, w:as seen sitting in 
'the Qpen air, beneath the spreading 
branches of a venerable wharraftree. 
On a finely-woven mat, before him, 
sati the queen : beside her stood the 
•native peasant ; and around them, all, 
what might be termed the pdice- 
ofiSeers. The magistrate turned: to 
Teuhe, and inquired for what pur- 
{lose they were assembled there. .The 
poor man replied, tVial a VvKsA-it^ 
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tree grew in his garden, under whose 
shade the inmates of his cottage were 
accustomed to. repose; and whose 
fruit, with that of others which grew 
around it, supported his family for 
five or six months every year; but 
that yesterday somebody had cut it 
down; during his absence from home, 
90 he had been informed, by the ordar 
of the queen. He knew that they 
Jiad laws : he had thought those laws 
protected the poor man's property its 
well aa that of kings and chiefs ; and 
-he ^wished to know whether it- was 
light that, without his knowledge or 
4ronsent, the tree should have been 
^cutdown. 

. : ; BEVAN. 

.'Not by any law of justice or 
humanity ! What reply did ib^ \scQb- 
ghtaate make, mamma "^ \ >v^\^ "^ 
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did not justify that sliabhy queen's 
proceedings. 

MBS. A. 

He turned tomrards her, and a$ked 
her if she had ordered the tree to he 
cut down. She answered, ^' Y^s.^ 
•He then inquired if she did not k«ow 
tbej had laws* She said* ''Yes; 
Init she did not know that they ap- 
plied to her." The magistrate jtsked 
if in those laws ^a copy of which he 
hekl in his hand) there were an|r ex- 
ceptions in favour of chiefis, or ^ii^» 
0t queens. She replied, '' No f and 
despatched one of her attmdanlfi to 
lier house, who soon returned .with a 
bag of dollars, which she thnew down 
before the poor man, as a recompense 
fyr his lo^. *' Stop/' isaid the justice, 
-^ we^ve «ot done yet" The<|iicen 
^e» covered her face with Yiet YimAa^ 
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and began to weep. ** Do you think 
it right that you should have cut down 
the tree; without asking the owner's 
permission ?" . continued the magis^ 
trate. *^ It. was not right/' said the 
queen. Then turning to the poor man, 
he 'asked, - -* What remuneration dio 
yeu require ?" Teuhe generously an- 
swered, ** If the queen is convinced 
thai 4t was not right to take a. little 
man's tree, without hii permission, -I 
am sure she will not do so again. I am 
satisfied — I require no other recom- 
pense." His disinterestedness was ap- 
f^uded, and the assembly dispersed. 
But the gentleman who relates the 
anecdote had the satisfaction of. .hear- 
ing afterwards, that the queen had 
privately sent him a present^ equal to 
the value of his favourite it^e* . 
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CAROLINE. 

Oh ! Bevan, you must not call her 
a shabby queen any longer ; for this 
proves ^e was sorry for what she had 
done, and that her ordering the tree 
to be cut down arose from nothing 
but want of thought. It is a very 
pretty anecdote, mamma. I hardly 
know which I admire most, the queen 
or tiie poor man. I suppose Teuhe 
thought, {(or they have Bibles now, 
you know,) that queens should re- 
member, as well as other people, *' to 
do unto others what they would that 
others should do to them ;" and she 
was very candid to acknowledge her- 
self in the wrong so readily, as well 
as very considerate to do aU she could 
to make up for poor Teuhe's loss. 
But, mamma, what sort of tree is the 
bread-fruit tree? 1 Teco)\^l 1«^ 
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named it once before, when you were 
giving us an account oi Captain Cook's 
Tisit to the South«8ea Islands. 

If AS. A. 

The bread*flruit tree is about the 
siee of a middling oak. Its fruit is as 
large as a gourd or melon, and is co« 
vered on the outside with a kind 
of fibrous net-work, a little like the 
fibrMs outer husk of the cocoa- 
nut. The eatable part lies between 
the skin and the core : it is as white 
as snow, and of the consistence of 
new bread, which has given rise to its 
name. 

CAROLINE. 

And does it taste like bread, 
mamma ? 

HES. A. 

Not much : it has a sivoeX^ vmv^^ 
taste, move like that oi iYie qa^Cvc^^^^^* 
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It is baked before it is eaten, anc 
forms an agreeable substitute foi 
bread, to the people in the island 
where it grows; and adds anothei 
proof, to the many we already! possess 
of the goodness of Providence, in fur 
nishing a people ignorant of the art 
of cultivation with sustenance. 

BEVAN. 

. I hope, mamma, you have some* 
thing more to tell us about the Soutb 
sea islanders. Although we thought 
your last account of them very inte 
resting, this is much more so, owin| 
to the change that has taken place ii 
their condition. I suppose there arc 
no wars amongst them now. 

MBS. A. ' 

No; war . has been unknown 

ftmongst them since the dissemina- 

thn of the Bible took p\ace. T>\xtv\^| 
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the earlj- part of last year, indeed, 
some mischievous persons raised a 
report tending to excite enmity be* 
tween the people of two separate dis- 
tricts; but it was prevented by one 
of the parties declaring, *^ that they 
would not take up arms : that they 
would not fight with their country- 
men, as they had formerly done, as 
they had now received the Gospel of 
peace.^^ This is a pleasing instance 
of the good effects that have, under 
the blessing of Grod, attended the ex- 
ertions of the English missionaries; 
and it must be truly gratifying to 
them to perceive, that the delightful 
prediction of . the prophet Isaiah, 
'' Men shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks," has been tiyot^ >3cv^w 

F 
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fiitfifled ; for thej have not aaHj cent- 
farted their instmnieitts of death into 
implements of f^culture, but ham 
atitiiaUy employed them in the erec 
tion of their churches. Mr. EUis, 
one of the gentlemen to wltom I have 
already frequently alluded, states^ thai 
the last pulpit he ascended in the 
Socie<7 Islands was in Rurutu^ wheie 
the rails connected with the pulpit^ 
stairs were formed of warriors' qiean. 

CAROLINE^ 

How very much delighted Mr. 
Ellis must have been to see tbem 
there! 

MBS. A. 

And still more so when he behdd 

the natives, young and old, aasem* 

Ming around him, to hear and ask 

questions. Some of them inquired 

whether the tracts that Vie Vv^A. d^o^xv- 
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hvtad woe paris of the word of God^ 
or mereljr the word of man* He toUl 
them that thej were designed to il* 
lustrate, or simplify^ parts of the Biblc^ 
though they were only the writings of 
men. '' Stop» then.'' said the natives ; 
^ give us all the word of God first, 
and then the writings of men«" And 
m asaxioiia were they to obtain the 
Seripturasy that they often brought 

little baskets of cocoa«nuts and yamst 
to pay for a copy ; and in many in- 
stanoes^ when they had not the means 
of paying, they would most cheerfiiUy 
wcnrk for one. Once obtained, this in- 
estimable treasure forms their con- 
stant companion. When they go from 
one island to another, and even to 
difierent parts of the same island, 
they are not half so ea^et \.^ c»crr| 
/Mfvigiom, changes ot avfi«^^ ^ 
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other articles^ as to carry their boob 
Even when they leave their houses 
the morning, to work among tl 
mountains, expecting to return iq tl 
evening, they generally take the 
books, that, during the hours of res 
at noon, they may have the pleasu 
of reading them. Mr. Ellis says, th 
in all his various journeys among tl 
islands, since the natives have pc 
sessed the Scriptures, he never met 
party travelling, that had not the 
books with them, carefully wrappc 
up in paper-mulberry cloth, or dep 
sited in little baskets made on pu 
pose to contain them. One storn 
day, when the tempest howled, at 
the foaming surf rolled dreadfully c 
the shore, he saw a canoe in distreis 
outside the harbour, about two mil 
/ronj the beach. He kVwdVj dXt^iV 



some natives in the neigfabourhoGNl to 
take a large canoe, or boat, and go to 
their assistance. On reaching them, 
they found the canoe, which was but 
to small one, full of water; and the 
poor men in the sea, sujiporting them- 
selves on their paddles, and swimming 
towards the shore. They immediatB- 
iy took them on board their large 
canoe, and towed- the little one to the 
beach. When they landed, Mr. Ellis, 
iAio had been watching the scene with 
igtMt interest, met them and asked 
Uiem if they had been in danger. 
They replied that they had, for tibey 
wereafmld of thei^arks; and they 
'Wert fearful also lest their canoe 
■MuMdd sink. He then Mked then 
■irhtit tibey thought vrften the Ma htt- 
•gan to ai their ettooe. t^t ^*"^^ 
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that thej thought of their books^ and 
were only concerned to keep them 
dry ; pointing at the same time to the 
€anoe» where their Bibies» carefully 
wrapped in native cloth, were tied tp 
the top of the mast, in order to secure 
them from the spray of the sea. Thus 
their books were preserved, whilst 
their clothes were comparatively spoil- 
ed by the sea- water.' 

CAROLINE. 

How much pleased that good Mr. 
Ellis must have been> to receive such 
a prodf of the value they set on their 
Bibles ! I dare say, when they were 
in;dak)ger, they thought that, if they 
were drbwned themselves, their books 
would probably be drifted on shore, 

-add; found by their friends or children, 
who would keep them, and read them, 

and value them the uioie tox vWvt 
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sakes* I like these South-sea island* 
ers, mamina. Have you any more 
anecdotes to tell. us. respecting them ? 

'':..•■'. • MRJ8. A.'. : . ■ ; 

Mr. Ellis relates. another. anecdote 
of the value, they, attach, to' the Scrip* 
lures. ;.A native of Huahine, the 
island . in. which the poor man; lived 
who^ bread-fruit- tree the queen of 
Tahite ordered to be cut down, lay 
down to rest on bis mat, one evening; 
atidt by the light of a rustic lamp 
made of a cocoa-nut shell, read in 
one of his books till he fell asleep. 
The lamp burnt down ; and the hut, 
which was constructed of bark and 
leaves, took fire. Awakened by the 
flames, he sprang up and ran out of 
4iooifs. In a moment he recollected 
that his Bible lay on tVve m^\. ^V^^ 
Jbebad been sleeping. Keg,MdN«^^ ^ 
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danger, he rushed through the flflom; 
and, although scorched in several 
parts of his body, retreated not till 
his books, which were copies of the 
Grospel in his own languge, were se- 
cured. All the rest of his property 
was consumed by the devouring de- 
ment ; but his greatest treasure had 
been rescued from destruction, atid he 
was consequently happy. 

BEVAN. 

When Mr. Ellis and his friends 
first went among the people, how did 
tiiey receive them, mamma ? 

in some of the islands they were 
received in the same cordial and en** 
gaging manner as Captain Oo<^ had 
been ; but in others they were look- 
ed upon with distrust and suspidcm. 
When t/iej first arrived \ti l*ew liWfcr 
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land, it was no uncommon thing to 
hear the natives say, that they came 
among them with the hope of deriv- 
ing benefit themselves, instead of 
doing good to them ; and, no doubt, 
wished to take possession of their 
land, their timber, their potatoes, and 
their pigs: and hence they would 
frequently say, '' Will you come and 
live with me at my place ? for I have 

plenty of good land, good tfbiber, 
and abundance of potatoes and pigs. 

Will you not come and live with me ?" 
Now, however, such things are rarely 
mentioned : they seem to be con- 
vinced that the real object of the 
English in going among them, is 
the sincere desire to promote their 
welfare, thaniduUy acknowledging 
that ^' it is good for theu\ to ^^^^ x^ 
them;" and endeavounti^ ^.o ^^^^^^ 
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by little marks of attention, that they 
gratefully estimate their kindness, in 
leaving their own native country for 
such a purpose. For instance, they 
will sometimes assemble in little 
groups, both young and old, when 
the missionaries are seen, to heat 
them converse, and to ask thein ques^ 
tions. Thus their prospects of uae^ 
fulness are daily brightening; the 
pr^'wfices of the natives are rajndly 
giving way ; and ignorance and su^ 
perstition are vanishing before the 
light of the Gospel. 

CAROLINE. 

What a contrast, mamma, to the 
state they were in fifty years ago! 
But I should like to hear something 
about the children. I think you said 
that schools had been established in 
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6ome oi the islands* Do you koow 
how they get on with thdr le^rmng ? . 

2€RSI* A» 

The children in the (schools are 
said to be remarkably quick of conir 
prehension, and very fond of receiv- 
ing instruction. They are taught 
both to read and write ; and it is not 
uncommon to dee the little creatu^ 
seated on the ground, under the 
shade of a plantain or cocoa-nut- 
tree, with an open Bible on their 
knees^ leading to their parents, after 
the labours of the day are ended* 
They also explain what th«y read to 
<lieir auditors, who ane frequently 
iieard to remark: '' Well, this is what 
my child told me the other day ; and 
«lthough I do not knoiT much abou^ 
what the missionary saySv ^^ "^^ 
cbUd does/' And tliey oib^xi W^^io&l 
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their gratitude to those who have so 
kindly instructed them, by little o& 
ferings of peaches and potatoes, or 
what other productions they can 
raise in their own humble domains* 

CAROLINE. 

I think, mamma, that it is a de« 
lightful thing for the poor children 
of the South-sea Islands to enjoy 
such advantages. 

MRS. A. 

I think so too, Caroline; and al- 
though the task of instructing the 
ignorant natives of a rude and un- 
cultivated country, and instilling into 
their untutored minds the principles 
of the Christian religion, is an ardu- 
ous one, I cannot but believe that 
those who leave their own happy 
homes and their beloved friends, for 
this trfiiy-benevolent puxipo^, viVX \xk 
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the end receive an abundant reward ; 
for we are assured in the Bible itself, 
that ** they that turn many to righte- 
ousnessy shall shine as the stars for 
ever and ever *.'* 



* Daniel, xii. 4. 
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CHAP. III. 

Mungo's Park's captivity among ike idbo 
during his researches in the interior regie 
of Africa, 



And through the trackless wUdemes awhile. 
No hospitable ray was known to smile. 

M0KTGOMEE1 
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BE VAN. 

Mamma, I wish you would U 
us something about the celebrati 
traveller, Mungo Park. Did he m 
go into Africa, in hopes of discove 
ing the source of the Niger ? 

MBS. A. 

He did, mj love; but his effor 
were unsuccessfvi^ tliougYi \\^ is»s» 
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through much diflSculty and danger 
in endeavouring to accomplish the 
object of his wishes. 

BEVAN. 

Oh, mamma, do give us some ac- 
count of the dangers and difficulties 
be had to encounter ; for I should like 
to hear it very much, and I am sure 
Caroline would too. 

CAROLINE. 

I should, indeed, mamma. 

MRS. A* 

The most striking features of 
Africa' are its immense deserts, which 
comprise one-third part of the conti* 
nent. The northern banks of the 
Senegal river, to the south of Zaara, 
or the Great Desert, are peopled by 
tribes of Moors, who, like the Arabs^ 
are a wandering race, and ftQ»^^\>^&:i 
remove from one place to «L\\si^J«NK^^ 
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according to the season of the year, 
or the convenience of pasturage. 
They are much attached to their 
roving way of life; and are such a 
tyrannical and cruel people, that the 
little Negro states which border upon 
the desert, are in continual terror 
whilst they are in their neighbour* 
hood. 

CAROLINE. 

And did Mungo Park encounter 
these Moors, mamma ? 

MRS. A. 

He did, indeed, my dear. His ob*^ 
j^t, as Bevan has observed, was to 
discover the source of the Niger; 
and in endeavouring to acccomplish 
this, a ten day's journey through the 
Moorish country had to be under- 
taken. 
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BfiVAN. 

Now for eseapes and adventures! 
they are so entertaining. I hav6 
heard papa speak of the ferocity of 
the Moors ; and I dare say they did 
not alloir a white man to travel 
among them unmolested ! 

MBS. A. 

No sooner had Mungo Park and 
his attendants reached the confines of 
the Moorish territories, than the latter 
declared themselves unwilling to pro* 
ceed, from the danger they appre- 
hended of being seized by the Moors 
And sold into slavery. He used all 
the means in his power to persuade 
them to go on ; but neither rewards 
nor promises were of any avail : they 
w^re resolute; and he consequently 
determined to proceed mXVvmX. ^^sos^^ 

a % 
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with the exception of his fiuthful boy 
Demba, who expressed his willingness 
to accompany him^ and to share in oil 
his dangers. 

Things being thus adjusted^ they 
left Jarra, a town in the kingdom of 
Ludamar, and began their perilous 
excursion bj moonlight They pro- 
ceeded, without' interruption, for fbur 
or five days, when they arrived at a 
Negro village called Samee, where 
they met with an hospitable reception 
from the dooty,, or magistrate, who was 
so much delisted with the honour 
of entertaining a white man, and; an 
Englishman, that he had two. fine 
sheep killed for his dinner, and in- 
sisted on his staying with him until 
the cool of the evening, when, he said, 
he would conduct him to the next 
village. The invitation was, o? eow»^ 
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gratefully accepted, as they were now 
within three or four days' journey of 
Goomba, an4 had begun, alas! to 
flatter themselves that their antici-> 
pated dangers existed more in ima- 
gination than in reality. In the midsC 
qf these rejoicings, however, a party 
of Moors unexpectedly entered the 
hut of the hospitable Negro, and dis7 
polled, in a moment, all the delightful 
hopes they had but just before enter- 
tained. They came, they said, by 
All's orders, to convey the white mai) 
0.his camp, at Benouin. 

BEVAN. : . 

Who was All, mamma ? 

MBS. A. 

The, Moors, my dear,, are divided 
into many separate tribes, and are 
each governed by a chiefs ot k\\2kS{^ 
who exercises at>sp\ute Ap\sMiV3BCk w«^ 
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his own tribe. Alt was the chief, 
king, of the Benodin tribe. 

CABOLIKE. 

How much astonished and alarmi 
. Mnngo Paric must have been to e 
the party of Moors enter, and at t 
Tery moment too when he was cc 
gratulating himself on his suppos 
escape from them ! 

)£RS* A* 

He was, indeed ; although they e 
dearoured to quiet his apprehensio 
by assuring him he bad nothing 
'p^ fear, as the only Reason Ali had i 

;j| sending for him was, that his wi: 

Fatima, who was very anxious to s 
a Christian, might enjoy that gra 
fication. Finding entreaty and i 
sistanee equally fruitless, he prepar 
io accompany the messengert, ai 
ti>ok leave of the \acidL axv^ %«f 
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Negroes with great reluctance, fok 
lowed by his favourite Demba. A. 
weary and fatiguing journey of five 
or six days brought them to Benouin, 
the residence of Ali. It appeared to 
consist of a great number of dirty* 
looking tents, scattered irregularly 
over a large space of ground; and» 
among the tents, large herds of ca- 
mels, cattle, and goats were feeding; 
Oar party reached the skirts of the 
camp a little before sunset; and 
Mungo Park, being much fatigued 
with travelling through a hot, sandy 
country, begged for a little water. 
But instead of complying with his 
request, the people who drew water 
at the wells, on observing a white 
man, threw down their buckets; those 
in the tents mounted their hox^i^ ^kA 
men, women, and children cwsv^ ^S*^- 
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kping towards him. He was soon 
surrounded by such a crowd tlmt he 
could scarcely move: one puUed hk 
clothes, another took off his hat^ and 
a third stopped him to examine his 
waistcoat-buttons. At length they 
allowed him to proceed to the king's 
tent, where a great number of peofde 
were assembled. Ali was sitting on a 
black leather cushion, dipfung a few 
hairs from his upper lip, whilst a fe- 
male attendant held up a looking- 
glass before him. 

SEVAN. 

A looking-glass, mamma ! I should 
not have thought that the Moors of 
the interior of Africa knew any thing 
about looking-glasses. 

SfBS. A. 

I will tell you how they manage to 
pmcure many things, oi viY\vc\\ >i^i«Y 
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would Otherwise probably never hear 
the name. They take the beaotifid 
white feathers of the ostriches which 
inhabit their sandy deserts, and pan- 
thers' skins, and elephants' tusks, to 
the Arabs that litre on the aea-shore^ 
who give them^ in exdiange for these 
■rticleB, either lookiiig*0asses or any 
thii^ else which they want ; and whioh 
tiiey have received, by barterii^ in the 
mme manner with people of other 
oimtriet. 

CAROLINE. 

What sort of looking man was Ali, 
imma ? 

3e appeared to be an old man oi 
Arab cast, with a bng, white 
d ; and he had a sullen and ia- 
wt aspect, far firom i^t^^^msms^ 
He looked at Mxmfgol^ea^ ^^ 
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some surprise, and inquired of the 
Moors whether he could speak Arabic, 
but was answered in the negative. 
The ladies who surrounded him were 
extremely inquisitive, and asked a 
great many questions, which were 
answered by an interpreter. This, 
however, was not enough; for thej 
inspected every part of his dress, 
searched his pockets, and begged him 
to unbutton his waistcoat, to display 
the whiteness of his skin ; as well as 
to take off his shoes, that they might 
count his toes, and see whether the 
number corresponded with their own. 
They were much delighted with the 
curious contrivance of buttons, and 
he had to repeat again and again 
all the wonders he had performed; 
for those who had already seen them 
were anxious that iheis ¥newdAi^cMS&« 
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see the same. And thus he was em- 
ployed, buttoning and unbuttoningt 
until it was time to seek repose ; when, 
he fite a little boiled corn that was. 
brought to him in a wooden bowl, 
and lay down to sleep upon a mat 
spread upon the sand, where he had 
to pass the night, surrounded by the 
astonished multitude, whose curiosity 
was by no means exhausted. At sun- 
rise. All, with a few attendants, came 
on horseback to visit him, and said 
that he had provided a hut for him, 
in which he would be sheltered from 
the sun. 

BEVAN. 

Indeed, mamma, this Ali is a kinder 

sort of person than I had taken him toi 

be. I expected he would treat poor 

Mungo ' Park as a prisoner, wVv^w Vv^ 

got him in his possession *«| axA ^i)ciaX^ 
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what his servants had said abc 
queen Fatima wishing to see him ^ 
a mere- excuse. I did not fancy tl 
Ali would have the kindness to pi 
▼ide a hut for him. 

lots. -A* 

Yon i must not form jour opinic 
too soon, my dear boy. The resi 
will prove that our enterprisi 
friendfs captivity was an affair of 
trifling account; although Ali d 
to be sure, favour him with a hi 
which, according to the custom 
the country, was formed of the stal 
of Indian corn set up on one ei 
enclosing a small square, with a £ 
roof of the same materials support 
by forked sticks. 

CABOLINE. 

Audi '.was he* more- retired hei 
mamauLp than he had been oxi\A& xi 
during the preceding daj ^ 
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MRS. A. - 

The whole day was passed in grati- 
fying his curious visitors by the same 
display as before ; and at night several 
Moors were placed round his hut, to 
keep r^ular watch that he did not 
make his escape ; and every now and 
then they annoyed him by lighting a 
wisp of grass, as it was dark, and ' 
peeping into the hut to see whether 
he was asleep. 

CAROLINE. 

Poor man! How melancholy it 
miist have been to him, to find .him- 
self among the very Moors whom he 
so much dreaded ! 

' MRS. A. 

His situation was, indeed, deplo- 
rable, as he knew no mode of escape, 
and was also obliged i^^\\^\i>^:j V^ 
endure every insult ot ovxtaWk.^ ^fiofc 
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savage Moors chose to inflict u] 
him ; as retaliation on his part wo 
would have been followed with sev 
punishment. 

CAROLINE. 

But what became of the boy Den 
all this time ? 

MRS. A. 

He was sent 16 the woods to i 
lect • withered grass fjr Ali*s hors 
for the Moors, though very indol 
themselves, are rigid task-masters, t 
keep every person under them in i 
-employment. 

BEVAN. 

Then I wonder why they did i 
make Mungo Park himself do son 
thing. 

MRS. A. 

A variety of suggestions were rais 
Jis to the employment for 'w\vic\\ 
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was best calculated ; aiid, after due 
consideration^ he was appointed tiar- 
ber to Ali and to Ali's people. 

BEVAN. ^ 

^ Barber! oh, I never would have 
turned barber, if I had been Mungo 

Park! ■ ■ » «■ j".* 

IViRS* A* 

He^ however, was wise enough to 
submit, Bevan ; though he did' not 
take any pains to perform his duty in 
a veiy expert manner, rationdly icon^ 
dtiding that the most likely means of 
regaining his liberty, was to make him* 
self appear as useless and insignificanit 
as possible. ' 

In the course of the following even*- 
ing, Ali, who had observed a large 
bundle of clothes in a cow-skin bag, 
in one corner of Mungo ?«x\k!% \noX^ 

Ha.' ^ H * • 
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sent some of his people to inform him 
that there were many thieves in the 
neighbourhood^ and that to prevent 
the possibility of his clothes being 
stolen, it was necessary to convey 
them all into his tent. Resistance 
would have been fruitless with the 
arbitrary and despotic Ali. Clothes, 
instruments, and every thing that be- 
longed to him, were accordingly carri- 
ed away. Ali was, however, disappoint- 
ed in not finding any gold or amber 
amongst them ; and therefore sent the 
same people, on the following morn- 
ing, to see whether he had any thing 
concealed about his person. They 
then, with their usual rudeness and 
"Want of feeling, searched every part 
of his apparel, and took away all his 
gold, his amber, his watch, and one of 
iz/^/TOclret-compasses, (,fot Yve Ywadi Cq\- 
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tiinately buried the other in the sand, 
in the night,) which, with the clothes 
lie had on, was all that the tyranny 
of Ali had now left him. 

CAROLINE. 

I should think that the compass 
excited great astonishment ; for al- 
though they had looking-glasses at 
Benouin, I dare say they had no com- 
passes there. 

MRS. A. 

As soon as Ali saw it, he was very 
anxious to know why that small piece 
of iron, the needle, always pointed to 
the Great Desert. Mungo Park was 
at first somewhat puzzled to answer 
a question which has confounded the 
greatest philosophers of England; but 
to have pleaded his ignorance would 
have created a suspicion that he wish-» 
ed, to conceal the wYuAe VtxiVXv ^\oics!^ 
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him. He therefore said, that his n 
ther resided far beyond the satids 
Zaara, and that, whilst she was ali 
the piece of iron would always poi 
that way, and serve as a guide 
conduct him to her ; but if she ^ 
clead, it would point to her grai 
Ali, on hearing this, looked at t 
tompass with increased astonishraei 
and turned it round and round i 
peatedly; but observing that it i 
ways pointed the same way, he 
last took it up, with great Cautio 
and returned it to its owner, sayin 
he would not deprive him of it. 

One whole month had now passe 
since Mungo Park was led ' into ciEij 
tivity, during which time each i^ 
turning day brought with it fres 
troubles. The excessive heat of tl 
weather affeciedi his healtVi, atvdi' >i! 
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Moors seemed to make it their de- 
light to treat him with the greatest 
insolence and cruelty. He watched 
the lingering course of the sun with 
solicitude, and blessed his evening 
beams as they shed a yellow lustre 
along the sandy floor of his hut ; for 
it was then that his oppressors left 
him to pass the sultry night in soli- 
tude and reflection. ' About mid* 
night, a bowl of kousious, with some 
^t and water, was brought to him ; 
and this was all he was allowed, to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger, and 
support him from thirst, for the whole 
of the following day. 

CAROLINE. 

What is kous^cous, nianima ? 

MRS. A. 

A dish prepared from boWftA cwcci^ 
mjr love ! 
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BEVAN. 

Poor man ! it must have been a 
desolate situation to be in, with no 
one to speak to but the savage Moors. 
I suppose, mamma, he was too well 
watched to have any chance of escape; 
although I almost wonder he did not 
try. 

MRS. A. 

All's Wife Fatima was at this time 
stopping at a place called Bubaker, 
some days' journey from Benouin; 
but as she had a great desire to see 
Mungo Park, he was sent thither, 
^ell attended by Moors and Negro 
slaves, by a circuitous route through 
the woods. The heat of the weather 
during their journey was almost in- 
sufferable; and the distant country 
presented to the eye nothing but a 
dreary expanse of sand, ytVVXv a fe« 
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stunted trees and prickly shrubs, in 
the shade of which the hungry cattle 
licked up the withered grass, while 
the camels and goats picked off the 
scanty foliage. After a weary jourr 
ney, however^ jbhey reached Bubaker i 
and here fresh troubles . awaited the 
traveller, although be. had afterwards 
to acknowledge that a kind Provi^ 
dence bad guided his steps to thia 
spoL The scarcity, of w^tei: was 
even greater here than it had . beea 
at Qenouin. Day and night the 
wells were crowded with cattle; and 
the unfeeling Moors did all they could 
to prevent popr Mungo Park. from 
obtaining any. water. One nighty 
however, he resolved to try to. pro- 
cure some from the wells,, which were 
about half a mile distawl &ox:gl >^^ 
camp. Acordingly^ Vie seV.wA. ^iX»MX 
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midnight, and being guided by the 
lowing of the cattle, soon arrived at 
the place, where he found the Moors 
very busy drawing water. He re-^ 
quested leave* to drink, but . was 
driven away with outrageous abuse. 
Passing, however, from one well to 
another, he came at last to one where 
there was only an old man and two 
boys. He made the same request to 
this man, who immediately drew him 
up a bucket of water ; but no sooner 
had poor Park touched it, than, re« 
collecting he was a white man and a 
Christian, he seized it from him, and 
dashed it into the trough again, tell- 
ing him ta drink from thence. Though 
this trough was but a small one, and 
three cows were already drinking at 
it, he resolved to come in for his 
share: he therefore kxvAt diwra. 
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thrust his head between two of the 
cows, and drank with great delight, 
until the water was nearly exhausted, 
when the cows began to contend with 
each other for the last mouthful. 

Thus day after day. passed away, 
and Mungo Park was still a lonely 
captiv^e amidst the wilds of Africa. 

It is getting late, my dear children, 
and I roust leave you for the present. 
Another evening I will tell you some- 
thing more about him. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Mungo Park*s Escape from the MoorM 

Territories*. . k. .? 

Soon» homes of humble fbrrai and structure t^ide^ 
BaisM sweet society in solitude. 
And the lorn traveller there, at iU! of night. 
Found comfort. « 

MOKTOOMXBT. 



BEVAN. 

Caboline, are you ready ? Mam- 
ma is come, and she is going to tell 
us something more respecting Mungo 
Park. I hope, poor man ! he did not 
remain much longer in captivity. 

CABOLINE. 

/ wish very much to kaoN? lo nAs^lV. 
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y-ou were*^ refarringi^ mantma, when 
you .said that a kind Providence had 
biXMight him> to Biibaker. 

MRSL A. 

^ He had. an idea that if he could 
once get back to Jarra» a town just 
on the frontiers of the Moorish king- 
dom, he might possibly find some 
mode of escapOi Improbable as this 
onoe- appeared, he had only been' a 
few months at Bubaker, during which 
time he^had ingratiated himself much 
in iPatima's favour, when he found 
that All ^ was about to proceed, on 
business, to this very place. : Secretly 
exulting- in the delightful hope that 
bis captivity would terminate if he 
could once get thither, he prevailed 
on Fatima to procure All's permission 
for him to accompany lv\m, ^^\.\y«s- 
iog the least suspicioti ol V>cv^ xsnsjJcc^^ 
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which . induced the request^ she did 
so, and her intercession was "success^ 
ful. His horse and saddle and bridkl 
were sent to him ; and, at the latter 
end of May, he left for ever the camp 
of Bubaker, with its thick woods, ac« 
companied by his boy Demba, atid a 
number of Moors on horseback ; Ali> 
with about fifty horsemen, having set 
off. before. They were soon after* 
wards Joined by about twelve more 
Moors, riding upon cameld ; and with 
them they proceeded to a watering- 
place in the woods, where they over* 
took Ali and his fifty horsemen. 
They were soon lodged in some low 
shepherds' tents near the wells ; but^ 
as the company was so numerous that 
the tents could scarcely accommodate 
them all, Mungo Park was ordered to 
Bleep in the open space m VJae c«?oto^ 
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of the tents, where ev^y orre ihight 
watch his motions; and this plan was 
pursued every night, during the whole 
of the tedious journey. Early the 
next looming, the Moors saddled their 
horses, and All's chief slave ordered 
Che captive to "get in readineiss. And 
now, poor man ! a fr^h trouble *^await- 
ed him — the separation from his faith- 
ful boy, who wdSf thfe only one of his 
atteil^nts who had aciconipanied hitn 
ittto the Mtwi'Jsh territories and who 
had 'participated in ieill his difficulties 
and dangers. 'Entreaty ' was of do 
avail among the hard-heaited Modh. 
The unfortunate Dei6ba blended his 
t^rs with those of his beloved master, 
and was led off by three of Ali*s 
slaves to the Bubaker tent, leaving 
him now entirely destVtule. 
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At lei^;th the party reached Jarra; 
and when Ali had dispatched his busi- 
ness there, he informed Mungo Park 
that he was about to go back to 
Bubaker ; but that, as he intended to 
return in the course of a short tiroe^ 
he would allow him to remain there 
during the interval. 

BE VAN. 

Oh, what delightful news this must 
have been ! The happy moment is 
surely come at last, mamma ; for when 
the cruel Ali is gone, he will, no 
doubt, manage to make his escape. 
Pray go on. 

MRS. A. 

• The intelligence was, as you ob- 
serve, so delightful^ that be could 
4K:arcely believe it to be true, until 
he heard that Ali, with part of bis 
horsemen, was actually goxie fecst^ 
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the town, and that the rest were to 
follow him in the morning. No sooner 
had they taken their departure than 
he began to meditate on the means 
of his escape ; for he knew that if he 
remained where he was, he should 
soon fall a victim to the barbarity of 
the Moors. And yet there were 
many difficulties to encounter in pro- 
ceeding alone; both from the want of 
means of purchasing the necessaries 
of life, (as Ali had robbed him of all 
be had,) and of an interpreter to make 
himself understood, as Ali had also 
taken Demba away. 

BEVAN. 

. Ah ! ah ! these were difficulties, in-» 
deed. But if I had been in his place, 
I would not have stopped a single 
moment to consider viVvbI \ ^^x^^ 
/cbk: but have got ou ray \iOT«» «A 
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galloped away as fast as possible over 
the desert; and I would have gal- 
loped and galloped until I was quite 
out of reach of All, and the Moors, 
and all the rest of them. 

MRS. A. 

I cannot think that your mode* bf 
proceeding would have been a very 
prudent one, my dear ; although poor 
Mungo Park was, perhaps, too long in 
determining what was best; for, oh 
the evening preceding his departure, 
Ali*s chief slave and four Moors ar- 
rived at Jarra, and took up their 
lodgings at the doofffs house. Mun** 
go's host, who was a Negro, fortu- 
nately suspected the nature of their 
visit, and sent two boys to overhear 
their conversation, from which he 
Jearnt that they were ^eut to convey 
the white man back to BuVwket. T0» 
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same evening two of them came pri* 

m 

.vately to look at his horse, and one 
of them proposed taking it to the 
doatffs hut ; but the other observed, 
that this precaution was unnecessary, 
as he could never escape upon such an 
animaL They then enquired where 
he slept, and returned to their com* 
panions* 

SEVAN. 

Ohi mamma, what a pitv that hp hud 
not set off sooner ! What did he do ? 

MRS. A. 

He was greatly alarmed indeed, as 
ypu may suppose; for there was no- 
thing he dreaded so much as a second 
confinement among the Moors, and 
be therefore determined to run all 
hazards and proceed immediately. 

About midnight he got his clotKe& 
in rea^nesSf which cowsVaV^dk. ^^ ^-'^^^ 
two pair di \xo^»^> ^^^ 
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pdcket-handkerchiefs, an upper aad 
under waistcoat, and a pair of. half- 
boots : these, with a cloak, constitut- 
ing the whole of his wardrobe. And 
he had not one single bead, or any 
other article of value, in his posses- 
sion, to purchase victuals for himself, 
or cdrn for his horse. 

About day-break his host, who had 
been listening to the Moors all night, 
^i«Tnx^^»<.j — i-i-por^ to him that they 
were asleep. The moment was now 
arrived when he was again either to 
taste the blessings of freedom, or Ian- 
guish out his days in captivity. To 
deliberate was to lose the only chance 
of escaping : so, taking up the bundle, 
he stepped gently over th'e Negroes, 
who were sleeping in the open air, 
and, having mounted his horse, bade 
farewell to his kind frietid, V\VXv ^ 
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heart palpitating betwixt hope and 
fear. 

He proceeded with great caution, 
suihreying each bush, and frequently 
listening and looking behind him for 
the Moorish hoftiemen, until he Wail 
about-a tadile frodfi the town, when he 
was surprised to find himself in the 
neighbourhood of a korree belonging 
to the Moors. 

BEVAN. 

Oh, poor fellow ! Among the 
Moors again ! But a korree^ maidtiia, 
what is that ? 

MRS. A. 

A korree is a wateribg-place, where 
shepherds keep their cattle. The 
sbepberds followed him for about a 
mile^ hdbting' ' and throwing stones 
after him ; but he made all the V\^%^j6 
bfi Qould, and had no sootirt >ae^BKiv ^»^ 
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indulge the pleasing hope that he was 
out of their reach, than he was again 
greatly alarmed to hear somebody 
halloo behind him ; and, on looking 
back, he saw three Moors on horse- 
back, coming after him at full speed, 
shrieking aloud and brandishing theif 
spears. 

BEVAN. 

Now he is undone ! Gro on, 
mamma. 

MRS, A. 

He knew too well that it was id 
vain to think of escaping, and there- 
fore turned back and met them. Two 
of them immediately caught hold of 
his bridle, one on each side ; and the 
third, presenting his musket, said he 
must go back to Ali. Resistance 
was useless ; entreaty would but have 
Ojg'gravated the barbai\ax\%\ wdA Xsfc 
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therefore^ quietly surrendered himself 
into their hands, and rode back with 
feigned unconcern. In passing through 
some thick bushes, one of them order- 
ed him to untie his bundle and show 
them the contents. Having examined 
the different articles, they found no- 
thing worth taking except his cloak, 
which they considered a valuable ac- 
quisition ; and one of them, pulling it 
from him, wrapped it about himself. 
This cloak had been of great use to 
him : it had served to cover him from 
rains in the day-time, and to protect 
him from musquetoes in the night. He 
therefore earnestly begged the Moor to 
return it, and followed him some little 
way to endeavour to obtain it ; but, 
without paying any attention to his 
requeist, he and his com^afv\ow% \^^^ 
aff with the prize* VJVvwi \\^ ^^• 
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tempted to follow them, the thirdi 
who had remained with him, struck 
his horse over the head, and, present^ 
ing his musket, told him hie should 
proceed no further ; and he qow. per- 
ceived that these meO: had luiit been 
sent hy Ali to apprehend him, but 
had pursued him solely with the view 
to rob and plunder him. He was, of 
course, glad to find thia the eas?, jair 
though he could not but r^ret thQ 
loss of his cloak ; and as soon as the 
third Moor had joined his* comrfides» 
he again proceeded. It is impossible 
to describe the joy he felt when he 
looked around and concluded himself 
out of danger : even the wide, sandy 
desert appeared pleasant ; and.his only 
remaining apprehension was, lest he 
should fall in with some wanjteting 
party ofMoors, who imgViX. ^\aft»\oBSk 
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and convey him back to the inhospi- 
taiUe' laind from which he had just 
made his escape. * He soon becaime 
siensible,' however, that his situation 
was very deplorable ; for he had no 
means of procuring food, nor prosplect 
of finding water. Nevertheless, he 
travelled on;-*aild 'about noon, being 
faint with thirst, climbed a tree, in 
hopes of discerning' distant smoke, 
or some other appeamnce of human 
habitation, but in vain. Nothing 
was to be seen all around, but thick 
underwood and hillocks of white 
sand. 

He therefore/ descended* and pro- 
ceeded. A little before sun-set, 
having reached the top of a gentle 
acclivity, he again climbed a high 
tree, from the topmost bx«w:\v^% ^'l 
which he cast a me\aTicYvo\7 \ocJk. ^^^"^ 
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the barren wilderness, but without 
discovering the most distant trace 
of a human dwelling : the same dis« 
mal uniformity of shrubs and sand 
every where presented itself; and the 
horizon was as level and uninter- 
rupted as that of the sea. 

CAROLINE. 

What a desolate situation ! What 
did he do next, mamma } 

MBS. A. 

When he descended from the tree, 
he found his horse devouring the 
stubble and brushwood under it with 
great avidity; and as he was now too 
faint, from fatigue and exhaustion, to 
attempt walking, and his horse was 
too much tired to carry him for- 
wards, he took off his bridle and 
turned him loose, and, overcome with 
oppressive thirst and Viuxig^eT, ^>x^ 
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on . the ^and, almost insensible^ In 
this state he remained for an hour 
ar two> and^ on reviving a 'little, 
found himself still stretched on thb 
ground with the' bridle in his hand. 
The-su» wa» now sinking behind the 
trees; arid as the evening was rathet 
eeol, he' resolved to make om more 
attempt to proceed, in hopes of reach^ 
ing his only resource, a watering- 
place. With this- view he ' put » the 
bridle on- his hors^/send driving hi hi 
before him, went '-slowly albng* f«p 
Hbwit an houfr, when he ■ J)ei*cei^di 
Mme lightning' from the nolth-e^^^! 
a^'most delightful sights as it> prcP 
mised rain; * 'The^dbrfcness dud K^fil^ 
ning increased very rapidly, and pre- 
sently he heard the wind roaring 
among the bushes ; aud m Wv^ ciossn^^ 
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of a short time afterwards his hopes 
were realized, for a very few vivid 
flashes of lightning were followed by 
drops of rain. 

CAROLINE. 

How very much gratified he must 
have been, mamma ! How did be 
manage ? Did he open his mouth to 
catch the drops as they fell ? 

MRS. A. 

No : a better plan suggested itself. 
He alighted from his horse, and 
spread out all his clean clothes on 
the ground to collect it; and when 
they were quite wet through, he 
quenched his thirst by wringing them 
and sucking out the water. 

BEVAN. 

And what did he do next, mamma? 
I wonder how he contrived to find bis 
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way without a guide, now that uigbt. 
was come on. 

MBS. A. 

He was certainly in a desolate situ- 
ation, for it was a very dark night,, 
and there was no moon ; jret he 
thought it better to be there, alone, 
in the dreary wilderness of Zaara, 
than to be in captivity among the 
Moors. He was anxious, however, 
to proceed, as he thought it not im- 
possible but he might come to some 
human habitation, where he might 
get shelter for the night. He tbere-^ 
fore took the bridle off his horse and 
led it along, directing his way by 
the compass, which the lightning en« 
abled him to observe. In this man-* 
ner he travelled till past midnight, 
when his horse started at somettLVA%\ 
and, looking round, he wa& tio\. ^\\^2<X^ 
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surprised to see a light shining among 
the trees at a short distance. As he 
approached it, he perceived a number 
of other lights in different placesv-and 
b^an to suspect that he had &UeD 
in with a party of Moors. 

CAROLINE. • 

Oh j those terrible Moors ! I hope 
this was not the case. . 

MRS. A. . • . 

In his present predicament she 
judged it best, -at all events, ta see 
who they were, if he could do it^with 
safety. He accordingly led his horse 
cautiously towards the light, and 
heard, by the lowing of tl^p cattle and 
the clamorous tongues of tbe herds* 
liien, that it was a watering-place, and 
most likely belonged to the Moors. 
Delightful as the sound of thei human 
voice was to him, be t^kA.'^^ ^*««fe 
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more to strike into the woods, and ra- 
ther to run the risk of perishing with 
hunger, than trust himself again in 
their hands; but being still thirsty, 
and dreading the approach of the 
burning day, he thought it prudent 
to search for the wells, which he ex- 
pected to find at no great distance. 
In this pursuit he inadvertently ap- 
j^roached so near to one of the tents, 
as to be perceived by a woman, who 
immediately screamed out. Two 
people came running to her assist- 
ance, from some of the neighbouring 
tents, and passed so very near to 
him, that h^ thought he was dis-^ 
covered, and hastened again into the 
woods. 

About a mile from this place he 
heard a loud and confused uoisi^^ 
which, in a short time^ \ve lo>accA> ^^ 
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his great joy, was the croaking of 
frogs. 

BEVAN. 

The croaking of frogs, mamma! 
I wonder why that should give him 
such peculiar joy. 

CAROLINE. 

Cannot you guess, Bevan ? I 
should think they were a sign that 
water, or at least some dampj marshy 
place, was at hand. 

MRS^ A. , ' ^ • 

Caroline is right; Mungo P^^ 
followed the sound, and at day-break 
arrived at some shallow, muddy pools, 
so full of frogs that it was difficult to 
discern the water. The noise they 
made frightened his horse, and he 
was obliged to keep them quiet by 
beating the water with a branch, 
antil he had quenched VvVs \\v\t%X.. 
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He then ascended a tree ; and the 
morning being calm, he soon per« 
ceived the smoke of the watering-- 
place he had passed in the night, 
and observed anothei* pillar of sihoke 
rising in the air, apfiarently ' about 
twelve miles off. He directed his 
route towards it, and reached cul- 
tivated groutid about eleven o'dock^ 
when, seeing a number of iN^egroei 
at work,^ planting corn, he enquired 
the name of the village, and was in-* 
formed that it was called Shrilla, and 
belonged to Ali. 

^•" 'BfiVAN.' ■'•■•; 

Poor man! how sorry he 'must 
have been to find himfeelf once' mofe 
in the domtnidns of Ali. I hope he 
did not enter it. 

MRS. A. 

He had, to be sure, ^oxafc dLOv&^X'^ 
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about doing so ; but as his horse wai 
exceedingly fatigued as well as him- 
self, and he was extremely hungry, 
he resolved to venture, and rode up 
to the dooty's house. Here, how- 
ever, he was denied admittance, and 
could not even obtain a handful of 
com. Turning from the inhos- 
pitable door, he rode slowly out of 
the town, and perceiving some low, 
scattered huts without the walls, 
directed his course towards them; 
knowing, from experience, that be- 
nevolence and kindness sometimes 
inhabit the humblest dwellings. At 
the door of one of these huts sat an 
old, motherly-looking woman, spin- 
ning cotton. He made signs to her 
that he was hungry, and enquired 
whether she could give him some- 
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thing to eat. She immediately laid 
down her distaff, and desired him, in 
Arabic, to come in. When he* had 
seated himself on the floor, she placed 
before him a dish of kouskous, that 
had been left the preceding night, of 
which he made a tolerable meal ; and, 
in return for this hospitality, he gave 
her one of his pocket-handkerchiefs, 
b^ging, at the same time, a little 
com for his horse, which she readily 
brought him. 

BEVAN. 

Good, kind old woman ! How 
consoling it must have been to him^ 
matnma, to meet with such hospita- 
lity in that wild desert Do you 
know, it reminds me of Ledyard's 
Praise of Women; in ^^ Evenings at 
Home." 
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^< Wheli jpprcfa*d wiUi thirst, with hvagtr wi 
. Her fHendly hand xefreshjnent gave, 
How ^eet the coarsest food has tasted ! 
What cordial in the simple wave ! 

Her conrteous looks, /mt words caressing^ 
Abed oamfort on the fainting soul t 

WomaiCt the stranger*8 general blessing, 
From sultry India to the Pole.*' 

BlliSt A* 

Ledyard, you see, is not the* 
traveller who has borne witnea 
the kindness and compassion of 
female sex. Mungo Park ex] 
enced it in several instances ; pi 
cularly in one other, which I t 
relate before I conclude my 1 
narrative. The cordial recep 
which he had met with from the 
woman at Shrilla, so cheered 1 
that he lifted up hid eyes to hea 
and returned heartfelt thanks to 
gracious and all-boanlVM ^^Vu^^ ' 
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had protected and supported him in 
so many dangers, and who had now 
spread for him a table in the wildar* 
ness. 

Whilst his horse was feeding, the 
people, attracted bj the novelty of a 
white man, began 'to assemble; and 
one of them whispered something to 
the old woman, which very much ex- 
cited her surprise. 

BBVAN. 

Ah, I was afrud it would be so ! 

MRS. A. 

How, my dear ? 

SEVAN. 

Oh! they have, no doubt, disco- 
vered that he has escaped from cap- 
tivity, and are come to apprehend 
him and carry him hack to AH. 

M&s. A« 

You are right. He \«A \»qN. ^»^ 
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imperfect knowledge of the Foulah 
language ; but, from what he could 
gather, it appeared that thejr wbhed 
to seize him and to carry him back 
to Jarra, in hopes, as he supposed, of 
receiving a reward. 

CAROLINE. 

And did they put their design into 
execution ? 

MRS. A. 

No : whilst they were discussing 
the subject, and the probable result 
of the plan, he tied up the corn and left 
the place; driving his horse before him, 
and being followed by all the boys and 
girls of the town, who accompanied 
him for two or three miles. As soon 
as they had quitted him, he struck 
again into the woods, and took shel- 
ter under a large tree, where he 
passed the night ; ^ bun^e o^ Vwv^p 
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serring him for a bed, and his sftddfe 
Cmt a pillow. The next day, and the 
next, he pursned his journey as be- 
fore ; his attention being occasionally 
diverted by the wild antelopes and 
ostriches, which crossed his path and 
bonoded away over the smooth sand. 
At length, after meeting with vari« 
ous little incidents, similar to those I 
have already related, he reached Sego, 
the capital of the kingdom of Bam- 
barra, situated on the banks of the 
Niger ; where he considered himself 
in security from the Moors, and con^ 
gratuloted himself on having escaped 
from every anticipated danger. 

CAROLINE. 

Oh ! mamma, I hope you have not 
finished your narrative : it is so very 
interesting. I thought yoa Va&« ^ 

I. % 
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least, one more anecdote to relate re 
specting the. kind treatment Mungi 
Park met with from some Negri 
woman. 

MRS. A. 

The evening is far advanced, m} 
dear girl ; and I think I have nearl} 
fulfilled my promise, as we. leav( 
Mungo Park not only escaped iron 
captivity, but on the banks of th< 
.Niger.. The anecdote which yoi 
wish to hear is, however, so interest 
ing, that I will relate it, as a.furthei 
proof that Ledyard was . in the righ 
.when he called woman the strangei^y 
friend. 

CABOLINE. 

Pray do, mamma. 

MES. A. 

. On arriving at Sego, Mungo Pari 
was desirous of passing over vo >2cva 
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part of the town in which the king 
resided, as it is built on both sides dS 
the river; but from the number of 
persons eager to obtain a passage, he 
was under the necessity of waiting 
two hours. During this time, the 
people who had crossed the river 
carried information to Mansong, the 
king, that, a white man was waiting 
for a passage, and was coming to see 
him. He immediately sent over one 
of .his chief men, who informed him 
that the king could not possibly see 
him until he knew what had brought 
him. into, his country; and that he 
must not presume to cross the river, 
without his express permission. The 
messenger therefore advised him. tp 
lodge, for that night, at a distant vil- 
lage,, to which he pointed^amd «a.vi 
that, in the mormn^, Vi^ iNwiX^ ^^^ 
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him further instructions what 
Tfait was very discooraging. 
ever, as there was no alteroatii 
set off for the village, where he 1 
to his great disappointment, tii 
person would admit him int 
house. The prejudice which tl 
habitants had formed against 
people, induced them to regarc 
with astonishment and fear ; ai 
was obliged to sit the whole 
without victuals, in the shade 
tvee* 

The night seemed likely to 
very unpleasant one; for the 
rose, and the clouds gathered c 
his head with every appearan 
heavy rain. The wild beasts, 
were so numerous in the neighl 
hood, that he would have been i 
the necessity of climbing >ip V\« 
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and resting among the branches. 
About sunset^ however, as he was 
preparing to pass the night in this 
uncomfortable manner, and had turn** 
ed his horse loose^ that he might 
graze at liberty^ a woman, returning 
from the labours of the field, stopped 
to observe him ; and perceiving that 
he was wearjr and dejected, enquired 
into, his situation. He briefly ex- 
plained it to her ; after which, with 
looks of great compassion, she took 
up his saddle and bridle, and told 
him. to follow her. Having conduct* 
ed him into her hut, she lighted up a 
lamp, spread a mat on the floor, and 
told him he might remain there for 
the night. Finding that he was very 
hungry^ she said she would procure 
him something to eat ; aud tetMx^^A. 
in a short time with a ^et^ ^xifc ^^> 
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which she had broiled upon the etd« 
bers> and then gave him for bis 
supper. The rites of ho^italtty 
being thus performed towards t 
stranger in distress^ his worthy^ bene^ 
factress pointed to the mat, and told 
him that he might sleep there with* 
out apprehension ; calling at the same 
time to the female part of her famil/f 
who had stood gazing at him all the 
while in great astonishment, to re- 
sume their task of spinning cottoo, 
in which they continued to employ 
themselves till after midn^ht. They 
b^uiled the passing moments, and 
lightened their labour, by songs ; one 
of which was composed extempore, 
for he was himself the subject of it. 
It wacf sung by one of the young 
women, the rest joining in chorus^ 
The air was sweet anA ^«ai>»?i^ 
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^nd the words, literally translated, 
were these : ** The winds roared, and 
the rains fell. The poor white man, 
feint and weary, came and sat under 
our tree* He has no mother •to 
bring him milk : no wife to grind hit 
.com.-*^C%orM. Let us pity the white 
man. No mother has he to bring 
him milk; no wife to grind his 
corn." 

This little incident, a$ you may supr 
pose, greatly affected him. Hitherto 
alone and abandmied in the interior 

• 

regions of Aftica, he rejoiced to find 
one, whose kind hand was stretched 
out to sooth his sorrows, and whose 
affectionate heart was willing to par- 
ticipate in his grief. On parting, on 
the morrow, with his compassionate 
hostess, he presented her witlv t^^ ^1 
the four brass bullous VfVi\Ocwx««$v^^^ 
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on his waistcoatj the only recompense 
he had it in his power to make her. 
But I doubt not she was remembered 
in his prayers ; and that, on his re« 
tupn to England, he often recurred, 
with grateful delight, to the night he 
had spent in the reed- thatched hut of 
the peasant of Bambarra. 

CAROLINE. 

I like this anecdote, mamma, better 
than any you have related before ; 
and especially the song that the spin- 
ning-girl sang: it is so sweet and so 
simple. 
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CHAP. V. 



Accent of Mont Blanc, in the Autumn ^1820, 



All that expands the spirit, yet a^^als, 
Gather among those summits, as to show 
|Iow earth may pierce to heaven, yet leave vain man 
helonr. 

Childe Harold, Canto 3. 



BEVAN. 

Caroline has reached her work-* 
box, mamma, and I have brought my 
portfolio ; for we are goibg to be very 
busy. this evening, and shall be much 
obliged to you if you will give us anOf 
ther real story. 
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CAROLINE. 

And we would thank you, mam- 
ma, to let the scene of your story be 
Switzerland ; because we should like 
to hear about something that hap- 
pened there. 

MRS. A. 

I will gratify your wish, my dear 
girl, by relating some circumstance; 
respecting an attempt to reach the 
summit of Mont Blanc. 

CAROLINE. 

We should like to hear it very 
much, mamma. By whom was it 
undertaken ? 

MRS. A. 

By a gentleman whose name I dp 

not know, and whom we shall call 

Mr. B. and his companion and friend^ 

Mr. H. They left England in the 

autumn of 1820, iulenAxng Vo \xvsiJiA 
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a tour on the continent ; though their 
chief object was to visit SwitzerUmdt 
and, if possible, to ascend Mont Blanc, 
which is the highest of the Alps. 

BEVAN, 

(P§inHng to Ihcfiuif^ which wot open on the talk.} > 

Here it is, just to the south-west 
of the long chain of mountains which 
divides Italy from France and Swit- 
2erland. But did Mr. B. and Mr. 
H. go by themselves, mamma.^ 

MB«.r A. 

No : when they arrived at Geneva^ 
and their intention of ascending Mont 
Blanc was made known, they were 
joined by two other persons, whose 
names I will mention; because we 
shall, perhaps, have occasion to risfer 
to them in the course of tihe narrative. 
One was Dr. Hamel, a B.\Msaax^ ^\ix^ 
ir« then employed by tVv& emvet« 
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making some philosophical observa-* 
tions in the neighbourhood ; and the 
other was M* Selique^ an optician of 
Geneva, whose principal object in 
joining the party, was to make trial 
of a new barometer, of his own con- 
struction, in measuring the height of 
Mont Blanc. 

CABOLINE. 

A barometer for measuritig the 
height of a mountain ! I thoughti 

mamma, that barometers were io 

show us the state of the weather — 
the state of the air. 

MBS. A. 

So they are ; and, for this very rea- 
son, they are useful in measuring the 
heights of mountains ; for as the at- 
mosphere varies according to situ- 
atbn, and there is more rarity in the 
sur the higher we a^c^tidi, ^XswwN^fts 
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will indicate the difference, and^ con- 
wqiteiitljr, prove the hdght The 
liills in this couotrj are not high 
enough to produce any verj conai^ 
doable effect on the baroaieter; but 
this instrument is so exact in its in- 
^ieatiooSf that it is generally ^nploy- 
ptofed for measuring the altitude of 
8uch mountaipts as Mont Blanc 

BEVAN. 

Do you know, mamma, that I am 
▼ery glad to hear this; for I narer 
understood, before, how they mar 
noged to measure the heights of 
mountains. And when we were look- 
ing at Smith's '' Comparative Yiew»" 
the other day, I was very nmch 
puflEeled in trying to find out how he 
had managttd to get the exact height 
of each mountain ; boi^ ^ora^ >d0»^ 
scived the difficttUyw 
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Might not people who go up in 
balloons tell how high they are in 
the air, by carrying a barometer with 
them, and making an estimate in the 
same manner. 

MBS. A. 

. Certainly, my love ; and this is the 
plan generally adopted by aeronauts^ 
for calculating the height to which 
they have ascended. 

But to continue my narrative. 
As soon as our little party reached 
Chamouni^ a small village at the foot 
of Mont Blanc, they hired twelve 
guides to accompany them in the ex- 
pedition, intending to set off at four 
o'clock on the following morning ; as 
it was expected that the excursion, in 
consequence of the difficulty of the 
ascent, and the dangers attending.it 
from the glaciers o£ sno^ axAA^ 
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collected on the sides of the moun- 
tain, would occupy at least three or 
four hours ; and all necessary prepa- 
rations had therefore been previously 
made. Each of the guides was sup-* 
plied with a well-stored knapsack,, 
containing provisions, mathematical 
instruments, additional clothing, blan- 
kets, and a variety of other things; 
among which was a carrier-pigeon, 
intended to convey tidings of their 
proceedings to some friends below, as 
soon as they arrived on the summit. 
£ach of the party was also furnished 
with a spiked pole, about eight feet 
lougt to assist him in crossing the 
crevices of the ice;— ^ large straw-hat,' 
tied under the chin, to shelter him 
from the scorching heat of the sun 
and the dazzling effects of iVv^ ^\i^^'\ 
and the shoes of each ixAYNvdwiX^^^ 
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furnished with sharp spikes^ to [»e- 
vent their feet from slipping. 

Thus equipped, thej left Chamouoi 
at four o'clock on the morning of the 
17th of August; expectii^ a walk of 
eleven miles, the latter half of which 
was to be spent in climbing. In about 
two hours they reached the last hu- 
man abode, a chality or summer^cot- 
tage, inhabited by an old man, the 
father of one of the guides. Hitherto 
the ascent had been far from labo- 
rious; but it now became more dif- 
ficult. They had left the wood and 
cultivated land behind them, and en- 
tered on a little, narrow path, dose 
to the edge of a steep precipice ; how- 
ever, by treading cautiously along iU 
they arrived in safety at the Pkrre 
fickelle, a large, round stone, ao oaU- 
ed en account of the caNwa y^x >»»• 
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neath it, in which the guides keep a 
ladder, to assist them in the passage 
of a glacier, which they have to cross 
almost immediately on leaving it. 

CABOLINE. 

Although we so often hear of a 
glacier^ I do not exactly know what 
is meant by the term. Will you be 
so good as to explain it, mamma ? 

MBS. A. 

I cannot give you a better idea of 
a glacier, iiijr dear, ihan Dy saying 

it is a prodigious field of snow and 
ice, broken into every variety of 
forms. 

Our party stopped to breakfast at 
the Pierre Vechelle^ and then again 
proceeded ; one of the guides having 
charge of the ladder ; and another, of 
a load of straw, which they had pro- 
cured at the cftol^t^ axidi >h\v\Ob. ^^»* 
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intended to compose their bed for the 
night. 

CAROLINE. 

A little straw on the tip-top of 
Mont Blanc ! Ob, what a place to 
sleep on ! But go on, manima. 

MRS. A. 

As they advanced, the views became 

more and more suUime ofn every side. 

They had left far beneath them all 

human abodes; and the only living 
creatures to be seen were the wild 

goats or chamois, which were skip- 
ping fearlessly from crag to crag, or 
chasing each other across the deep 
and snowy ravines. Presently they 
came in sight of the summit of Mont 
Blanc; though, as it is surrounded 
by many points, scarcely inferior in 
height or magnitude, it was rather 
dJSScult to distingmabi \V. ^to\ci «W5 
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rest ; and in the course of a few mi^ 
nutes more, thej had reached the 
edge of the glader de JBaestms. In 
order to form any idea of this tre- 
mendous glacier, you, Caroline, who 
have so frequently viewed the sea, 
may picture to yourself what it would 
be, were it suddenly congealed in the 
inidst of a storm ; and this will, per- 
fiaps, give you some notion of its 
>terrific appearance. You may &ncy . 
yourself descending into a deep fis* 
jsure, from which you ascend again 
^y a stair«<:ase of notches, cut by one 
of the guides, with a hatchet which 
he carries in his hand : then you mu8( 
again descend into another chasm» 
and emerge from it in the same man^ 
Iter : then again come to a crevice of 
unknown depth, which cau o^wV^ V^ 
jorossed by laying tVi^ \a.^<^ as«t>X'^ 
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and creeping along it» one at a til 
with the greatest caution. This, 
fact, is the plan which Mr. B. 8 
his friends pursued; and in ab 
three hours they had reached 1 
further side of the glaciers, a distai 
of somewhat less than a mile. 

CAROLINE. 

I think they must have been sai 
tired. Were they near the sumi 
then, mamma? 

MAS. A. 

No, my dear; they had yet a k 
way to go. However, they rest 
themselves, for a few minutes, uni 
the shade of a huge mass of snc 
before they proceeded further, 8 
were refreshed with some of I 
delicious water which the travel 
finds at every turn of the glad 
The higher they ascendLeA, v\v^ \s* 
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difficult their progress became ; as the 
paths were not only steeper, but also 
so bad, in some places, that the guides 
had to cut a notch for every step; 
whilst in others, the rocks were co- 
vered with a loose schistus, which 
gave way beneath their tread, and 
rendered the greatest caution neces- 
sary, as a single false step might have 
thrown them down a tremendous pre- 
cipice. 

At length they arrived, by a very 
steep slope, at the foot of a ridge of 
rocks, or rather of a single rock, called 
the Grand Mulet, which rises, almost 
perpendicularly, to a great height, 
out of the eternal snow which sur- 
rounds it on all sides. It had been 
previously settled, that they should 
stop for the night at the t\d%^ ^k^n^ 
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the Grand Mulet; and they were, I 
assure you, very well pl^eaaed to get 
there, having been eleven hours and 
a half walking and climbing, without 
intermission. 

CAROLINE. 

How dismal it must have been to 
spend a night in that desolate situ- 
ation ! How did they manage, mam- 
ma ? Did they make a little tent to 
shelter themselves in ? 

MKS. A. 

Yes : the guides, who were accus- 
tomed to the place, soon constructed 
a little tent, in a very ingenious man- 
ner. Being stationed on a mrt of 
shelf, on the western side of tim 
ridge, and about ten feet below its 
summit, they sloped the ladder, ^ which, 
you will recollect, they had brought 
fv/th them from the Pierre tcclieUe,) 
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and a few of their walking-poles, 
against the pcrpendicolar rock, the 
lower ends resting on a little barrier, 
which raised itself between their in- 
tended couch and a frightful preci- 
pice. 

BEVAN. 

How wide was the ledge, mamma ? 

MBS. A. 

Only five feet ; and they therefore 
thought it better to arrange them- 
selves longitudinally. ' 

CAROLINE. 

But then, I think, the poor man, 
whoever he was, who slept next to 
the edge of the precipice, was to be 
pitied. Supposing he had rolled off 
during his sleep, what would they 
have done ! 

But go on, mamma I 
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MBS. A» 

Some canvass was stretched over 
the poles, the straw was spread on 
the ground, and the blankets upon 
it; and thus they hoped to pass a 
very comfortable night, notwithstand- 
idg the inconvenience to which, from 
the novelty of the situation, they 
must be necessarily subjected. But 
they had scarcely got under cover 
before it began to rain, and in about 
an hour a violent thunder-storm came 
on, which continued, with but little 
intermission, during the whole night. 
The evening had closed in upon them 
so fast, that they were obliged to 
eat their dinner nearly in the dark, 
and to arrange themselves for the 
night as well as they could. This re- 
quired some care ; for the roof of the 
tent was so low, that they co\3\dL wJi^ 
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move on their hands and knees, at 
the imminent risk of bringing it aU 
down upon them, by displacing the 
pdes with their bac^s, which, as they 
had disposed large stones on tiie outf 
side to keep the c^ivass steady, would 
not have been very agreeable. Mr. B. 
was nearest the edge, Caroline ; and 
the covering of the tent was so lont^ 
that it touched his head as he lay. 
The novelty of the situation; the 
peals of thunder; the roar of <he 
avalanches, now near, and now more 
remote; and the vivid flashes of 
lightning which frequently iUoini* 
nated their little hut, prevented them 
from sleeping for many hours. At 
length, however, overcome by fa-» 
tigue, they sank into repose, hoping 
to renew their labour ou IK^ ^oWomvoi^ 

1^ a 
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morningi provided the weather would 
allow of their doing so. 

BEVAN. 

Was it fine the next morning, 
mamma ? 

MRS. A. 

On the contrary, the prospect be* 
fore them when they awoke was 
dreary enough. A thick fog shroud- 
ed from their view all the neighbour- 
ing heights, as well as every thing 
below them ; so that they resembled 
some forlorn, ship-wrecked mariners, 
whom the morning finds sheltered on 
a precipitous rock in the midst of the 
ocean. They, however, kindled a 
little charcoal-fire, and made a good 
breakfast of some portable soup and 
fowls, which they had brought with 
them. 
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CAROLINE. 

I am afraid the snow which fell 
during the night prevented their pro^ 
ceeding. It would be so soft as to be 
dangerous: would it not, mamma? 

MRS. A. 

Yes: to their great disappoint-^ 
ment, it appeared qqually dangerous, 
to advance or to retreat. The latter, 
indeed, would have been quite im-* 
possible ; and it was soon too late to 
proceed upwards, as it was absolutely 
necessary to return to the same rock 
to sleep: so that at length, though 
not without reluctance^ they made up 
their minds to stay where they were, 
and to pass another night as they had 
done the last. 

BEVAN. 

I think they must have had ^. n^x^ 
dull day of it, mainma. ^N^wax ^^i^ 
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they do to amuse themselves whils 
they were stopping on the summit o 
the Crrand Mulet 

MRS. A. 

They beguiled the tedious hour 
by practising climbing a little wai 
here and there, and by making re 
eonnaUance as to the state of th 
weather ; but they were not very sorr; 
when evening again approached. 

CAROLINE. 

And they slept another night i 
the little canvass-covered hut, I suf 
pose, mamma. 

MRS. A. 

Y^s ; and on rising, about five tli 
following morning, they were d< 
lighted to find all things looked pn 
mising for their further ascent. Tli 
fog in the valley had cleared awa^ 
and the newly-nsen swv W^ >aw^ 
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the summit of the mountain with its 
silvery rays* The guides, and indeed 
the whole party, were now anxious to 
proceed, with the exception of M. 
Selique, who preferred returning to 
Geneva to encountering further pe- 
rils among the snow. Four of the 
guides, therefore, remained in pos- 
session of the tent at the Grand 
Mfdet; and the rest of the party« 
which was now reduced to eleven, 
set off again, in high spirits, at the 
thought of arriving at the summit in 
the course of a few hours. 

CAROLINE. 

» 

Then, did they mean to return to 
sleep at the tents^ mamma ? 

MRS. A. 

Yes, my dear. And as they did 
not wish to encumber themselves 
with any thing but w\vat ^^^ S»Sx%- 
pensably necessary, a XAatvVeV^ xsv^^^"^ 
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to serve as a carpet whilst they break 
fasted on the Grand Plateau, was al 
they carried with them, except soim 
_^ provisions and additional clothing. 

< BEVAN. 

I suppose it became colder am 
colder as they advanced. 

AlRS. A. 

Yes; and for this reason the 
wrapped themselves up as warmly a 
possible, and tied large green veil 
round their hats. 
.^<: Almost all the danger was nov 

considered as surmounted, thougl 
the path was occasionally very steep 
The guides marched in front alter 
nately, the first being, of course, th< 
most laborious place ; and as they al 
took care to tread exactly in hii 
steps, the snow, which was very sof 
at first, soon became fttm exvw^^ ^ 
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support tbeir weight without giving 
way. They arrived ftt the Crrand 
Plateau, which I3 the last of the three 
kvd spaces that sucdeed each othefi 
after as many steep slopes, in the in- 
terval beftween the Grand Maiet and 
the fiummit of the mountain, a little 
after eight, where the blanket was 
soon spread, and they were glad to 
repose for a few minutes. 

CAROLINE. 

And to survey the prospect, I sup- 
pose, mamma ; which, if the fog 
was quite gone, must have been de- 
lightful. 

MES. A. 

Yes : they were highly gratified 
with the magnificence and sublimity 
of Uie scenery around them* Hither- 
to they bad seen nothing bwi ^V»\«xw- 
4fiMU aea of white clouds, v^«tc«^ \^^^ 
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and there by the summit of some 
elevated crag, which appeared like 
an island in the midst of the deep; 
but now the whole valley was thrown 
open to their sight. They had a dis- 
tinct view of the beautiful lake of 
Geneva, and the mountains beyond, 
while 

'^ Darken*d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep," 

bounded the panorama to the west; 
and the mighty monarch of the Alps, 
Mont Blanc itself, reared its snow- 
covered head far above all the sur- 
rounding summits. After having 
partaken of some refreshments, they 
again resumed their march, with the 
expectation of reaching the summit 
between eleven and twelve, without 
another regular V\aU. l^vj^ ^^ \J\^ 
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principal guides walked in front al- 
ternately ; for the labour now became 
so great, that they were obliged to 
relieve each other as often as pos* 
sible; and Mr. B. followed third in 
the party, with his friends behind 
him. They were soon obliged to 
pull down their green veils, to screen 
themselves from the piercing cold; 
arid also to put on green spectacles/ 
which they had had the precaution to 
provide, for the purpose of preventing 
their eyes from being dazzled by the 
unpleasant glare of the sun on the 
white snow. A perfect and almost ap- 
palling silence now prevailed around 
them, for they were raised far above 
the busy cfowds of men. The bleat- 
ing of the flocks was no longer heard ; 
the bounding chamois, which^ duciosE^ 

o 
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llie €8ilier part of the iMcei^t, t^ 
ted Jbeiidd iloffliBg fiwrl^a^y fitm 
mie ppccipioe to aaotiicr, h^d ^^tfiap- 
feared.; irad «¥«& tiw rudiii^ af va- 
rious .cascades had oeaaed to inteTviipt 
the sotemn stiMneas of iSbe s^ame. The 
(Doveky .of iheir titaattw iospure4 
AhefD with a.we. They co|il4 -diacOTer 
^o traoas of anknal .life :: Aot lepi^ it 
Jbicd iafi|)eaved, to jeniind titiesi ^t ^he 
fiPssibiUtj >^ any aeilial v|(ai<;mt ; fSfad 
^he hutgsiag of «i^ iiisaqt 5v;f i|14 ^ave 
Jie^B a r^tiief. The ^i^nofimwfi inntjr 
ffif the air also igayie the«i ppip 4(Dfl ^a- 
.em^f&mnce, and ferc^ theiq ^o ^op, 
jeflfery few miwite^ l(o s^ism^ tif^ 
tarmih* At •th^^e wtervajp they turo- 
jQ^ ff(Hlii4> rai«^ ^h^ j^^iV^lf benit 
4awu their h^», ap^j Nwqg chf 
^ir pole8« ^8!9Jbwtely gas^!^ % 
breath, for the spa^e o^\Mi\i ^xsfwxvxiv^. 
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Undev these ckcumstances; tkey bA* 
vMced ia pevfect sileiDce^ findings tkat 
they had na breath to spare for tal&^ 
iiig^, a«d that, in; coQaec|aeace of thttr 
raritf or tbiDiiess of tlie aiv^ it waa 
difflcidl to make themsebreis beandL 
The sky abovo- then af^ieftied o£ m 
rety dork bluer alnvost appcoachiBg^ 
to Uads, while in the horizoni iti lOff 
tained ito usual appearaioee;. 

NoCwittetundiagf tiie diffiesidtiM I 
have mentioattdi tbrar pkroigvesa al HAb 
part of the ascent^ hofwwrer, became 
easier than a* an jr fioraier period sinoer 
they hJEul emj^arked cm Mie aaom ; aaA 
tiiey bega»^ to en^oy the thoughtSf of 
being Bear thiO' end oi theif labcarioufi 
jooroey. • 

After- haTtq^ peooeeded vaAheit m^n 
than an houv, aeccnrdiBg to %bmt iisNodt 
m^lMod, in a ziighza|^ cs:>\xn&v X«ww^ 
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the summit ; aod having at length 
reached the level of the Ddme de 
Gaute; they turned to the left, leav- 
ing the Zhme behind them, and di« 
rected their course towards the eastern 
side of the mountain, called by the 
guides the Mont JUaudit On their 
arrival there, they were to make one 
more bend to the right, and this 
would conduct them to the top of 
Mont Blanc. In turning the comer 
of the Mont Maudit. they ■> expected 
to incur some difficulty ; but it was 
the last, the ascent from thence to 
the summit being very gradual. In 
traversing these mauvais pas, as the 
guides call them, recourse was to be 
had to the ropes, to fasten themselves 
together by threes in a party ; but as 
this passage was a work of five or ten 
joiiDutes only, they did not «t»S\ci^5ttXfc 



fftu^diwgeri NcKT is tbia to be W4^ 

1^ WW sa full in viitv^; fm tl^^ 
werQ non^ dttarwlgr foyr hmndroi yarib 
Wpyf tfc# lief d of thft: sumoiJA^ «Qd 
expected to reach it in less thfM w 
hour. Whilst thc^ rested to take 
tfff^^ttte P^ IIWP^I tod Pffiipved 

twQ iiQt«9i. tekN:»tta(^4 tt>bf^ wi9p 
90 thQ ^wisi?r-K^wn as fwm aa, Aey 
^i44 H^trmv^d At Uia.sui«w«^; 

lw^9dfir wjfetoseiiqgexiMMA t^iighl 

dare say their friends below W4n 
very glad to ha^ il^i arrival, as they 
WMsD l|«nr«s bow «!|tr«KW^ 9Qi!W>us 
9^QlA tM§Bk a0ffr th9^ mg\i% i^\ tfM 
viige«t) thtftnd^ilprn^ 

4/m] iia4 it gei^Si, Vt TW^^^^^s**^ 

o 2; 
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been the messenger of melanchdj 
tidings ; for the fond hopes formed bj 
our party respecting the realization 
of their wishes, were soon to be 
overthrown by a most painful dis- 
aster. 

BE VAN. 

I was afraid you had some melan- 
choly news in store for us, mamma. 

But how did they convey the 
pigeon ? Was it in a cage, like my 
canary's ; or in one of those lai^ 
wicker-baskets in which • Italian boys 
sometimes bring squirrek to the 
door? 

MBS. A. 

Its carriage was an old kettle on 

the back of one of the guides, with a 

small hole in it, which served the 

poor pigeon for a window to let in 

air and light, and out o5 Nv\v\e\v W. oc- 
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casionally peeped/ during its journey, 
to see what was going on. ' '^ 

About a quarter of an hour after 
the change in their direction which I 
just now mentioned, the sun being 
partly conc^ided by a cloud, Mr. B. 
who relates the narratiye from which 
mine is taken, stopped to fuck up his 
veil under his lai^e straw-hat, and to 
this trifling circumstance his life was 
jpi*obably owing ; for, during the mo- 
mentary interval, three of the guides 
passed him, so that he became one of 
the last in the line. Only a few mi- 
ntttes after, as they were crossing the 
long slope which wis to conduct them 
to the M(mt Maudit^ the snow sud* 
denly gave way beneath their feet^ 
beginning' 'at the head' of the line; 
innd <!arryitig them -all down thetkv^ 
fo thelefti. 
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Oh! I lia¥« boeii hmths Ibit 
would be the caae., Pmj go od. 
Wete any of them ai»ied ? 

Mk>. B. was thrown aiuMmlj off Im^ 
ibet» but was still an hb kMse^ $Hid 
endqayeupkig ta rsgaio; bii fidotiogi 
when, ixL a few ibqbi0Q|«» ^te «(qftw 
OD theh* rights whkh: waf fif fPWW 
abofve tkeip^ nishad iptfsi Iba giip> tbw 
sudd^plj' made^ aadl CM(lple^4 ^ 
oatastrophe by biurjrta^ (hMI idl id 
oauee in itst mass, and hungriilg* thf m 
dowpwaidfi towards twq (iie¥ira% 
aliaut two hundrad ]mr(faL; bolfllif 
tbeai. Tha agdmoiiilatioil^ <vf wow 
iiBfliediateiy threw l^im t^f^^^Kon^b 
^d ha was carri/ed dowif 91^M^t 
standing aU hia S(lr^i«gl$p|« {9, i^eei 
<Aan a minute, Yiowevet^ \\^ i^^sm^ 
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above it; partly from his own exer- 
tions, and partly because the velocity 
of the falling mass had subsided, froni 
its own friction. He was obliged to 
give up his pole in the struggle, feel- 
ing it forced out of his hand, but 
found it ' shortly afterwards on the 
brink' of the crevice. This bad hither- 
to escaped their notice, from its being 
so far below th^m; and it was 'not 
until some time after the ' snow had 
settled, that Mr. fi. perceived it. At 
the ihonient of his emerging from the 
snow, he looked around him; and 
what were his astonishmeiit and dis- 
may, to find' that 'five of the guides 
were missing ! : 

BEVAN. 

- Oh, mamma! But his friends. 
Dr. Hamel aiid Mr. H« where ^ex^ 
they? 
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Thef weie aafe^ hating' teoovered 
themselTes in the same vua^mtr Mr. 
B. had done ; ani, in tiM: course of a 
few moments, thejr were gladdened bf 
seeing the two guidea who wfete hch 
Und Mr. Bw wlien the aoddeat hap- 
pened, aad who had foUe n after hin 
hilo the carevice, mske thek appear* 
anoe, and cheered Ihem witih teud 
and repeated hozaaa; entertaiimg 
the most sanguine hopea that the 
other threes who had been in. firoat, 
wonld soon be restored in the same 
manner. A nearer inspection o£ the 
spot, however, convinced lihena of thi 
fallacy of their hopes; for as they 
were first, where the slope was some- 
what steeper, they had been carried 
down with greater rapidity and tor i 
^T^ater distance \ mA Y«A >\sQa ^mi 
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jthrowa iutp the <:revioe wilLh such an 
ioiineQse moss aT wow upon tbeoif 
that it rose nearlj ^to the brinks 

Oh^ mamiw, how reiy nielancholy ! 
BxLt did they take no meaos to reco* 
ver ihem? Could thej not havie 

diig through the isoft snow tiM they 

icamie to theDp ? 

MAS, 4- 
The anguish tho ;9uryivors endured 
isrhen the sad truth W39 revealed* wap 
quite indesqrihable ; for they conhji 
not but T^vQSLch themselves with 
havinyg been^ in ^^ome die;greef thi^ 
pause of brii^Qg thein into so pe- 
rilous a situation^ AU possible mean? 
were i^mi^diajtely taken, ^nd many 
honrs ispeot^ in frnitless efforts, for 
their recov^y. £very method was 
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but in vain ! Believing Uiere was no 
resource left» they were at length giv^* 
ing up the attempt in despair, when 
one of the remaining guides, brother 
to one who had been lost, proposed 
venturing down upon the snow which 
had fallen in, and, as a forlorn hope, 
to fathom its unknown depths with 
their poles ; for he could not bear, he 
said, to return to Chamouni and con- 
vey the deplorable tidings to their 
friends and families. Regardless of 
the dangers to which they would ne- 
cessarily expose themselves, he and 
another guide therefore ventured a 
short distance along the new-fallen 
snow : they then thrust their poles 
into it, to the full length, knelt down, 
and applied their mouths to the end, 
shouting along them, and then listen- 
ing for an answer, m lYie fewdi \vo^ 
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that they might be still alive, shelter- 
ed by some projection in the icy 
walls of the crevice. But, alas ! all 
was silent as death ; and they had too 
much reason to fear that they were 
long since insensible, and probably 
at a great depth in the snow beneath 
them. They could see no bottom to 
the gulf oh either side of the pile on 
which they stood, the sides of the ere- 
vice being composed of solid ice. 

CABOLINE. 

Did they return to the Grand 
Mulct, mamma, when they found 
all their efforts totally unavailing? 
For I should think that the melan- 
choly event that had befallen the 
poor guides, must have taken away 
all inclination to proceed, and that 
they only reproached themselves for 
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baviiig made the attempt; though 
they could not, of course, foresee the 
unfortunate result. 

All thoughts of proceeding were 
banished in a moment, after the aoct- 
dent took place; for even bad tbey 
felt assured of accomplishing th^ pro* 
ject in the utmost safietf, thej would 
have lost all inclination to proceed. 
They therefore tore themselves from 
the spot, after having spent many 
jhours in unsuccessful endeavours to 
recover their poor companions, who, 
only a short time before, had been 
first in energy and activity ; and had, 
by their own undaunted courage and 
repeated assurances of success, con* 
Crived to keep up the flagging spirits 
i>f their comrades* But I will not 
lengthen my meUncYvoVf tcc\\s^^ V^ 
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mdulgiDg in sad reflections. The 
ways of Providence ate inscrotaMes 
we cannot Qoderstand tbew; and 
tiave, therefore, only to Bubmity as- 
sured thaty 

^' Affiiciions from His 0overei|^ hand are bleanngji 
in disguise.** 

The rest of the party commenced 
tbjnr chearlen descent ; and, after m 
silent walk of three boars, they i^ain 
found the tent jusi as they bad left 

I siqipdse M. SeUque and his gwdes 
were gone. 

mrsla; 

Yea; and a» the day was pretty flur 
advanced,: it being now past three 
o'clock,, they preferred coYititL^A3Q% 
^ifor descent t^ passmg ^av^AXvnt wgp^ 
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among the mountains. The guides 
therefore packed up all their lug- 
gage, and, after resting for a short 
time, they began the formidable task 
of descending the Grand Mulet. 

The guides assured them that they 
could pass ovei^ all the, mauvais pas 
before twilight came on ; after which 
they might either put up with^ a 
shed and some straw at the' chdlSt, 
or proceed to Chamouni, according 
as their strength and inclination 
should direct. The commencement 
of the descent over the ridge being 
completed with great caution, they 
soon proceeded very rapidly. One 
of the guides took the lead, as 
usual. He was followed by Mr. B. 
with a cord round his waist, which 
was fastened to the belt of the guide 
next in the line. By >iK\% wtwi^ 



ment thejr wew each bejt\iiswp ((W9 
guides, aQd their KttbL OMHipditf 
gave them additiamd confidei^M m 
treading. They feadteil fchci ckalst 
abtet seiren, and after havibf^ wftr 
fiwsfiedl themselvw there with sjMM 
wild stf aii4)^aa and oremb^ €mr 
tioued their detcpnl:^ tbougH itt M&S 
<taric^ till thef aciimd ib wf^tF fl^ 
Ghamouni, in the valtejF htf ^. Tbi^ 
melancholy intelligence they brought 
with them was soon circulated through 
the village. Grief and consternation 
sat on every countenance. The next 
morning they sent for the relations of 
the deceased, and endeavoured to 
console them by participating in their 
sorrow, and rendering them pecu- 
niary help; as the families of the 
three unfortunate guides had not 

P a 
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only lost their ' husbands * and their 
brothers, but, with them, the only 
means of their subsistience. 

A subscription was soon afterwards 
opened for them ai Geneva ; but a 
long time must elapse before the pain 
attendant on so unexpected and 'me- 
lancholy' a catastrophe can be oblite- 
rated, or the sorrow which it occa- 
sioned be erased. 
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CHAP. VI. 



Account of the Faudois of the Vatteys of 

Piedmont. 



A little flock through quiet vallejs led, 
A Chrifltian Imel in the desert fed. 

MOVTOOMSKT. 



CABOLir}£. 

• I AM going to copy one of the 
Hthographic pictures, which papa 
brought from Lionclon the other day,' 
for you, mamma. I think I shall do 
the little church of La Torre, at the 
foot of its high mountains ; or* else 
ibe village of FomateXlo^ w»XX»fe^ 
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amongst its tall elms. Which should 
you like. 

MBS. A. 

I like the church of La Torre as a 
picture, my love ; but I should prefer 
Pamaretto, on ^cpQunt of the Mioei- 
ations connected with it. 

CAROLINE. 

Then- 1 will draw Pomaretto. But 
perhaps you will have the kindness 
to tell me, mamma, what associations 
you allude to. Papa has never been 
there, has he ? 

^^9» my deaJT. He regretted that 
If^e did ^Qt visit the. pictureaqva va^^ 
leyjs.of Pi^dinont, in which botH P^ 
niarQtito %^d l4t Tonre aie^ sijMlu9ted» 
when hf^ wa3 Qitk the conttMni hit 
iiiOiiD9ier ; but. be wasi jiastenedi homf^ 
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you know, on account of little Emily's 
illness. 

CAROLINE. 

The inhabitants of the valleys of 
Piedmont are called the Yaildois, are 
they not? I wish you would give 
me some account of them, and of the 
•country in which they live. 

MRS. A. 

At the extremity of the plain of 
Piedmont, ift the north of Italy, im- 
mediately under the Alps, there are 
several secluded and romantic Valleys, 
inhabited by a peaceable, amiable, 
and exemplary people; who are called 
Flaudois, and who have adhered to 
the pure truths ' of Christianity from 
the eairliest ages, although surrounded 
by Roman Catholics, who have perse- 
cuted them on account of their re- 
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ligion wiih the moat unnoubpled 
severity. 

There are about ftftoen villages in 
the galleys, and one hundred ham- 
lets; and the popuktsoa of tlie wbofc 
€003i9tt^ of about twenty thouiand 
people. The viBagea aMi for the 
most part, situated in the vnXtejm^ 
the hamlets, on the declivities of the 
niountaiim ; and vhibt the ftnrmer are 
surrounded by vmeyanls and mea- 
dows» the tatter are eocposed ta a 
scorching sun in the summer, and 
are encompassed in the winter^ for 
some months, by deep saqw. The 
hamlets are thus enveloped in a white 
mantle, and it requires the grcgatest 
caution on the part of the inhaldtants ; 
as th^ snow fills up the ravines and cq]»- 
<reahi the precipices from view, wh)^ 
Jike those of MontB\anc,ateo^\«aN«i 
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s(teep aiKl jdnrupt. Tbej are so utmjfp 
indeecU that the people are compelled 
to raise walis, to prevent the ^eaiaty 
portions of soil which survoand theif 
little dwellings, and in which they 
raise potatoes and buck*wheat for 
their subsistence, from being washed 
down by heavy rains, or by the snow 
when it melts. 

CAROI^INE. 

I think, mamma, yon said lOmt 
Pomaretto was one ^ the fifteen vil- 
ifies; and I am anxious to know 
why you consider it more interesting 
than La Torre. Is the scenery of the 
latter leas beautiful ? . 

MBfi. A. 

La Torre exceeds Ponmrettiv my 
dear, in point ttf toiuty, as it }k» te 
Ite vale, and ite iuHok^oaod is form* 
fid Ajf hijgh numntoiixi&v ^\si^^ ''^^ 
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surrounding scenery is composed of 
vineyards, chesnut, mulberry, and 
walnut trees ; with crystal streamlets 
gently gliding through verdant mea-' 
dows. The country around Poina* 
retto» on the contrary, is far from 
luxuriant; but the interest attached 
to it, in my view, arises from its 
having been the residence of the late 
celebrated moderator of the Yaudois 
valleys. Pastor Peyrani. 

CAEOLINE. 

What do you mean by a VMde" 
rator ? 

MRS. A. 

A moderator is, among the Vau- 
dois, what a primate or bishop b 
among the people of the church of 
England in this country; and I think 
you will like to hear a short account 
of a visit made to M.^eyc«i\\^ VciNj&jt 
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jear 18S3, hj an English clergyman 
of the name of Gilly, who was in- 
duced to undertake an excursion to 
the valleys of Piedmont, in order to' 
enquire into the wants of the inha- 
bitants, and to make himself ac- 
quainted with their virtues and their 
sufferings ; and, during my narrative, 
you can make any enquiries yoil wish 
respecting them. 

CABOLINE. 

Thank you, mamma : I shall have 
great pleasure in doing so. 

MRS. A. 
On leaving Turin, Mr. Gilly and 
his friends travelled through a wild 
and romantic country, until they 
reached the first swell of those mount- 
tains beyond which lay the villages 
(^ their research, and which, rising in 
majestic graadeur one slbota ««{*«« » 
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form, as it were, a natural barrier be- 
tween them and the rest of the world. 
They were obliged to kave their car- 
riage at the foot oi a steep aoclivit/y 
to proceed on foot to Pomaretto; and 
with a young peasant as their guide, 
they set out, all impatience to visit 
the first Yaudois village, in the valley 
of Perosa. After walking an hour 
or more, they came in mght of the 
place of their research : it was built 
upon a declivity, just wh&re the 
mountains began to increaae in height 
and number, with rocks above and 
torrents below. The street, which 
they slowly ascended, was narrow 
and dirty ; and the bouses, or rather 
cabins, were constructed of coarse 
stone, uncefnented, for the most part, 
but having a little clay, or mud, te 
keep together the lome i»ateT>si^^eiid. 
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exclude the wind pn the side most 
exposed to the weather. Thej had 
neither chimneys nor glazed win« 
dows ; and the upper diambers were 
entered by a ladder and gallery, the 
eaves or roof projecting all roond, so 
as to form a sort of shelter on tiie 
outside. Every thing wore the aspect 
of poTerty; and tbey searched in 
YBin for some better^lookii^ habita* 
tion, fit for the residence of th^ vene-^ 
vable moderator of the ancient church 
of the Vaodois. One little, narrow 
lane conducted them throqgh the 
whole length of the Tillage ; and pre* 
sently, to their great surprise, they 
stood before a simple thatched cot* 
tage, scarcely superior, in any respet^t, 
to those around it, which, they were 
told, was the prMbjfiery of M. 
Veyrani ; for by tliia iiQXAe >i!^^ ^N*^ii«^ 
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ings of the minisfi^rs in that country 
are known. 

No fragrant shrubs or climbing 
plants peeped in at its casement- 
windows, as you have sometimes seen 
theni do in those of our English cot- 
tages: no roses or woodbines crept 
over the moss-grown roof; nor did 
the curling tendrils and purple dus- 
ters of a luxuriant vine ornament the 
rustic porch, as they not unfrequently 
do the little lattice-work entrances of 
the smiling abodes of our English 
peasantry. Contentment and peace, 
however, reigned within; and they 
were received at the door by a mo- 
dest, intelligent-looking young man, 
dressed in faded black, whom they 
made acquainted with their wish of 
seeing M. Peyrani. He said that his 
father was very unweWtWxvjwilAVjfc 
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h^ppy to see wj l&nglkh gentlem^ 
who did bim the honour of a, vi^itv 
They were afraid that they mighi 
disturb the invalid, aod tb^refbr^ 
hesitated to intriide, until his son 
had enquired whether the sight 9f 
strangers would be agreeable. 

Will you tell me, aiamma^ wHeth^ 
the express object of tii^ir visit to M. 
Peyirani was to riqnde^ bi|9 a^i^tAqce, 
as he seemed so poor. 

It was to enqiiir^ ifft^ bis wants 
and those of hip pa^isbiewrs, my 

love ; for the poor Vaudois are, and 
have been for many years, subjected 
to extreiv^e poverty, in cpnsequeQce of 
the unmerited opi^ssira tbuy h^v^ 
suffered from the Roman Gai^pliies; 
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and as Mr. Gilly was anxious that 
pecuniary contributions and subscrip- 
tions might be raised among the Pro- 
testants in England in their behalf, 
he thought that the best method of 
effecting this purpose, would be to 
visit them himself, and to lay a fiiU 
account of their necessitous condition 
before the public *. 

CAROLINE. 

Did M. Peyrani receive his guests, 
mamma ? 

Yes : the answer was in their fa- 
vour; and they were conducted up 



* lo ccmsequence of Mr. Gilljr's representation, in 
his ** Excurmon to the Mountains of Piedmont,** a 
rerj liberal subscription has been made in Great 
Britain on behalf of the Vaudois; and a committee 
is still open, for raising and disbursing fiinds ibr 
tAeJr relief 
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a narrow staircase, through a very 
small bed-room, completely lined witb 
book- cases. This led into another 
bed-room, still more amply provided 
with shelves and books. The apart- 
ment was about fourteen feet square ; 
and the walls were bare, and unde- 
corated with paper. A small bed 
occupied one corner of the chamber ; 
and, at a miserable fire, whose half- 
expiring embers communicated but 
little warmth to the room, and by 
the side of a table covered with 
books, parchments, papers, and ma- 
nuscripts, sat a slender, feeble-looking 
old man, whose whole frame was 
bowed down by infirmity. He had 
a night-cap on his head; and his 
dress consisted of a shabby, time- 
worn black suit ; and white wonted 
stockings, darned and ^tdtv^^'^"^^^ 
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Across his shoulders was flung what 
had once been a cloal^ ; but what was 
now a thread-bare shred only^ and 
more like the remains of a horse- 
cloth than part of a clerical dress. 
The sickly-looking sufferer, in this 
humble costume*T-in this garb of in- 
digence— ^was the learned mo^ierator 
of the Vaudois church : an inha- 
bitanty it is true^ of thje rude recesseis 
of th^ Alps ; but who waSf neverthe- 
lessy the successor pf a lin^e of pre* 
lates, whom trayditipn would extend 
to the apostles thejEOfelves : the high* 
priest of a church which is» beyoo4 
all shadow of doubt,- the • parent 
church of ev#ry Protestant commu- 
nity in Europe, and which centuries 
of persecution have not been able to 
destroy. 
M. Pey rani was woxe \)wwci ^^s^uv^- 
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one years of age at this time ; but the 
welcome with which he receiv^ Mr. 
Gilly and his friends, proved that nei« 
ther years nor sufferings had chilled 
the feelings of his affectionate heart. 
Their conversation was carried on in 
English, French, and Latin; and the 
fluency and elegance ^of his language, 
for he was a man of the first literary 
acquirements, added to the gentle 
dignity and urbanity of his manners, 
filled them with delight. Mr. Gilly 
made many enquiries of him, respect- 
ing the present state of the Yaudois, 
and he answered all his questions 
with the greatest accuracy. If the 
Latin term did not immediately occur 
to him, he made no pause, but in- 
stantly supplied its place by a French 
or Italian phrase ; and the animation 
of his manner had ewc\\ ^ti ^^^^^* 
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his whole frame, that very soon after 
he began to converse with him, the 
wrinkles seemed to fall from bis 
brow ; a hectic flush spread itself over 
his before pallid cheeks; and the 
feeble and stooping figure which first 
stood before them, ekrated itself by 
by degrees, and acquired new strength 
and energy. 

CAROLINE. 

And did he complain, mamma, 
when he had to refer to the suffer* 
ings which he and his people had 
endured on account of their religion ? 

MRS. A. 

No : he exhibited the most Chris- 
tian forbearance in replying to Mr. 
Gilly's enquiries ; although the perse- 
cutions and troubles both he and his 
ancestors had undergone, were almost 
/iiJescribable. 
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• 

Nothing, perhaps, so truly sah^ 
lime, so deeply touching, appears on 
the records of history, as the enter- 
prise, to which he occasionally alludec^ 
of Henri Arnaud's return, in the year 
1689, with bb intrepid and devoted 
band of eight hundred men, to takd 
possession of the Talleys front whidb 
they had, three years and a half be*- 
fore, been driyen. 

BEVAN, 

(Condngfiom the (Okfr uid if the ro$fn.J 

Enterprise! manuna, did I heaar 
you say ? Pray relate some particu- 
lars of Henri Arnaud-s enterpriset 
and tell us what gave rise to it ; for I 
like, of all things, to hear about eu" 
terprises and adventures*. 

HR& A. 

I bdieve yoii» Sevan ; but M mjr 
time ia natber Umii«ii ^VT&^gM^X'^^ 
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only give you a concise account of one 
of the most extraordinary and suc- 
ces^l undertakings that was ever 
accomplished. 

After Victor Amadeas the SecoDd, 
duke of Savoy, had triumphed over 
his Protestant subjects, and the Vau- 
dois were expelled from their country, 
in the year 1686, the valleys were re- 
peopled by Savoyards and Piedmon- 
tese, of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion. The forts which guarded the 
passes were garrisoned in part by 
Piedmontese, and in part by French 
troops. The exiles themselves were 
dispersed in Switzerland, Germany, 
and Holland ; and the return of such 
a scattered remnant under a leader of 
their own, marching sword in hand, 
for the recovery of their possessions, 
appeared a thing YrVvoW^ \\s\\sc%fiNk- 
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cable ; especially when it is considered 
that they amounted only to the num- 
ber of eight hundred men, unused to 
warfare; and that they would have 
not only to surmount the most rug- 
ged and difficult alpine passes, but 
to encounter twenty-two thousand 
troops of expert soldiers, who were 
stationed upon the sides of the moun- 
tains, to defend the entrances to the 
valleys in case of an attack. 

Henri Arnaud, however, was un- 
daunted by obstacles, and resolved to 
overcome them all. The enterprise 
was a re-entry. His love for his 
native valleys would not suffer him 
to be happy in a foreign land : the 
fond attraction was home; and the 
crowning source of the heroic achieve- 
ment was the re-establishment of the 
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worship of Grod> amidst rocks and 
valleys which had never ceased to re- 
sound with the songs of gratitude 
and praise, till within three years 
and a half. 

BEVAN. 

But were all the Vaudois who 
joined him, mamma, animated by the 
same desires ? Were they all equally 
courageous — equally sanguine ? 

MRS. A. 

Yes: Arnaud schemed and sug- 
gested the glorious enterprise^ and 
awakened in the bosoms of his heroic 
comrades the same enthusiastic spirit 
by which he was himself actuated 
The little troop whom he had in- 
duced to join his standard, and who 
had assembled from various parts of 
Germany and Switzerland, were obli- 
ged to meet in secret, \tv >^\e x&^\V, 
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and their assemblies were held in the 
dark retreats of a forest which ex- 
tended along the banks of the lake 
of Geneva. 

On the night of Friday, the l6th 
of August, 1689, Arnaud had com- 
pleted all his preparaUons ; and, put- 
ting himself at the head of his men, 
he seized some boats on the coast, 
and crossed the lake. Yvoire> ia 
Savoy, was their place of landing ; and 
their route, for the first two or three - 
days, was by passes to which they 
were perfect strangers. They halted 
the first night, after having crossed 
unobserved one tremendous pass in 
the mountains> where a few peasants 
armed with stones might impede the 
pn^ress of a whole army, at a place 
called Cablau ; and the two following 
da^B were employed in swravcraL^^v^^ 
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^^ 



the difficulties of part of the i 
Alps. After descending from 
snow-covered heights, they fo 
the course of a mountain torrei 
penetrated through a woody 
into the plain of Scez, wher< 
encamped on the fourth evenin 
On the 21st of August our if 
adventurers proceeded throug 
lovely valley of the Isere; a 
though they expected to find tl 
of the most perilous of their joi 
a few skirmishes were all they 
encounter ; and, but for the dil 
of the passes and the scarcity ( 
visions, they got on as well as 
be expected till the eighth day 
enterprise, when they first ca 
contact with a large body of i 
troops. 
To avoid the garmow oi ?>v\ 
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had proceeded along the banks of the 
Ddire, at the foot of a mountain 
which closes in upon the river, and 
leaves a very narrow pass, terminated 
by a bridge across it, which is the 
only mode of exit except the en- 
trance. At this point the Vaudois 
found their passage disputed by S500^ 
French^ who summoned them to sur* 
render at discretion. 

BEVAN. 

Two thousand at once against 
eight hundred ! Oh^ mamma, I think 
there is no chknce left for them ! 

MBS. A. 

The superiority of numbers against 
them was, indeed, fearfully great ; for 
the garrison at Susa were prepared to 
act against them if they retreated ; 
and, hemmed in by the stee^ tock&^yoL 

R ft 
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one side, and the river on the ol 
the little band had no alternative 
to advance. The charge was soi 
ed; and, after a most singular i 
flict, the combatants became so ir 
mixed that it was difficult to k 
friends from foes. The heat of 
fight was maintained at the entri 
of the bridge ; and, in about 
hours, a heavy mist added to the 
neral confusion. This was jusi 
the most critical part of the eng. 
ment; and Amaud saw no time 
to be lost, since every thing deper 
on the promptitude of the mom 
He therefore exclaimed, "Courag* 
the bridge is gained !" This deli 
ful sound animated them to rene 
exertion. In an instant the r 
whom he had ordered to lie d 
flat on their faces duntt^'Cne^ 
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rose up and rushed forward, some 
sword in hand, and others with their 
bayonets fixed. They shouted the 
name of their leader, till the air re- 
echoed with Amaud; stood firmly 
by one another; reformed their ranks ; 
and passed the river, with the loss 
of only fifteen killed and twelve 
wounded. 

CAROLINE. 

And did the enemy pursue them, 
mamma ? 

MRS. A. 

No, for they were completely 
routed ; and indeed the few who re- 
mained were so much astonished by 
the rapidity of this movement, .and 
so much daunted by the heroic spirit 
the Vaudois had displayed, that they 
were glad to make their e«c&^ %b 
fast as possible ; ani viVea \>fta wfara 
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rose that evening, not an enemy was 
to be seen. In three days more» after 
unheard-of exertiens and fatigue^ the 
Protestant eiules found themselves 
once again in their own valleys. 

BEYAN* 

And did the Roman Catholics de« 
sert thern^ when they found that the 
brave Vaudois were actually come 
back? 

MRS. A. 

So far from it, that they summoned 
a strong reinforcement to their aid, 
and obliged the Protestants^ io aban- 
don one valley and i^etir^ to another, 
Thifr was on the twenty-second day 
after their landing at Yvoire; and 
the detachments, both of French and 
Pieddiontese, who were sent in pur«- 
suit, carried such devastation with 
them, that, for a littie^ a\\ ^vi^^X^sa ^ 
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provisions were cut off, and they had 
nothing to subsist upon but fruit and 
vegetables. The warfare now as- 
sumed a more extrordinary turn than 
ever. The intrepid eight hundred, 
under their beloved pastor and comn 
mander, had to maintain their ground 
against brigades sent against them 
by the French king, Louis the Four- 
teenth, on one side, and the duke of 
Savoy on the other ; and it was no 
longer a detached force, but a well- 
appointed army with which they had 
to contend. The rocky and barren 
district to which they were compelled 
to retire, afforded them no resources; 
the defiles that led into the more fer- 
tile valleys were in the hands of the 
enemy; famine, fire, and sword me- 
naced them in every direction ; and 
yet they refused to suTxewdiet. 
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CAROLINE. 

I suppose they had left their wives 
and children in Switzerland, mam- 
ma, as you have said nothing about 
them. 

MRS. A. 

Yes, happily : they had remained 
behind, in the hope of joining their 
beloved husbands, fathers, or friends, 
when they should be once more set- 
tied in their own valleys. In their 
native valleys, indeed, they now were ; 
but many months had to elapse before 
the French and Piedmontese would 
surrender to them their rights ; and 
during this time they had to suffer 
very severely from want of provisions 
and clothing, for, as winter set in, 
their hardships and deprivations in- 
creased ; and without any shelter for 
several nights logelVieT, vjo\t^ ^^^\^ 
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by constant fatigue, and half starved 
for want of food, it is wonderful how 
they supported their courage. 
CAROLINE. 

I cannot conceive how they ma- 
naged to subsist; for to live without 
eating at all ii an impossilnlity, you 
know, matnina ; and as it was win- 
ter, there were, of course, ■ neither 
wild berries nor fruits to be had. I 
wonder whether they ever r^retted 
the step they had taken. But, as it 
was better for Mungo Park to find 
himself desolate and alone in the 
great wilderness of Zaara, than in 
captivity among the Moors; so, I 
think, it must have been better for 
the poor Vaudois to find themselves 
in their own native valleys, destitute 
Bs they were, than to coatinae exiles 
ia a foreign countrf. 
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MRS. A. 

I am of your opinion, my dear 
girl. 

There was, however, happily, one 
fortress which was deemed quite im- 
pregnable, and this the Youdois suc- 
ceeded in supplying with provisions ; 
for there was no mountain-path so 
dangerous as to deter these gallant 
men from attempting it, and in many 
cases they succeeded in transporting 
themselves across glaciers and down 
precipices, even more tremendous 
than those of Mont Blanc, which I 
was describing to you a few evenings 
ago, and which had never before 
been trodden by the foot of man. 
The fortress I just now mentioned 
was situated in front of one of the 
defiles that condqct into the valley 
whither the VaudoVs v^^v^ ^\vN^w^ 
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and near the source of a mountain- 
stream which flows into the Ger- 
manasca torrent. A rampart of rock 
stands at the entrance of the pass, 
and forms of itself a barrier which 
requires but little art to render it se- 
cure against any force that can be 
brought against it. The highest part 
of this rock rises as steep as a wall, 
and has three stages or terraces, sur- 
mounted by a sort of natural plat- 
form. Upon this platform stood a 
tower ; and in the sides of the rock 
which rose above each terrace, ca- 
verns were hollowed out to serve for 
barracks. Three foaotains supplied 
the fortress with water; and there 
was no approaching it, with any 
chance of success, but from the side 
where the stream, which I tse.fc.vi. 
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mentioned, gushes from the moun^ 
tain. This was almost the gi^atest 
comfort the little garri^q poisse^sed ; 
and they defended it so strongly, that 
the enemy endeavoured in vain to 
dislodge them. 

Thus month after month rolled 
away: the Vaudois tried to r^ain 
their native valleys, and the French to 
put them to flight, through the whole 
of the winter, and until the April of 
the following year ; when the contest 
was concluded in favour of the formerf 
by one of those strange vicissitudes in 
the affairs of kingdoms which some^ 
times produce the most unexpected 
results. Peace was proclaimed, and 
permission given them to re-estaUisb 
themselves, with their families, in 
their small patrimonial estates. Their 
wives and children, feom vAxoxsv VSafci 
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had been so long separated^ were con*- 
seqUently restored to their arms ; and 
thus re»e6tablished| they became th6 
stock of the existing and genuine race 
of the VaudoiB, who are stiU to be 
found in the valleyii of Piedmont, 

But we will now return to Mr. 
Gillj, whom we left in thd humble 
cottage of the pastor of Pomaretto. 

CAROLINE. 

But first answer one enquiry 
which I have to . make^ mamma, 
if you please. The time of the re- 
entry of the Vauddis undw Arnaud, 
took place more than one hundred 
years ago ; and I wish, to kbow whe-f 
ther they have remained in undiii- 
turbed possession of. their beloved 
valleys ever since thdt peliod. 

HBS. A. 

We may hope max^vD^ «t^ ^^^^^ 
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coming more liberal and enlightened, 
my love, as the persecutions to which 
they were subjected for so long a pe- 
riod have ceased. They have not, 
however, yet recovered from the state 
of abject misery to which they were 
reduced by the distressing events of 
1686. . Their, faith, notwithstanding, 
remains unchanged; and they bear 
both their poverty and privations, 
which are extreme, in the most ex- 
emplary manner. 

CAROLINE. 

All this accounts, mamma, for the 
humble residence which M. Peyrani 
inhabited. I did not understand, 
before, why he and his people were 
so particularly poor. I am surprised, 
however, that he should have been 
able to procure so many books; for 
fou said that h\s yoow\sAo^M «^^«^ 
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were, were fitted up like little libr*» 
ries ; and books are very expensiv^t 
you know. 

MRS. A. 

Very true. Their numb^ ekcited 
Mr. Giliy's astonishment, as wdl tt 
yours ; and on enquiring of Peyraili 
how he had obtained thetn, he re* 
plied, that his library was the ateli^ 
mutation of his father and grand- 
father, and their yet more distant 
ancestors ; and that, if he were now 
in possession of all that once were his, 
he said, the whole of his own and of 
the adjoining house would be insuf- 
ficient to contain thetn. Mr. Gilly 
asked what had become of them^' He 
replied, that they had been s(M ; for 
he had been compelled to part with 
them, from time to time, to purchuiee 
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clothes, and even food, for himself and 
family. 

CAROLINE. 

Poor old man ! what a pity but he 
had had some kind and generous 
friends to assist him, and to prevent 
the necessity of his parting with 
treasures he must have valued so 
highly. 

How long did Mr. Gilly and his 
friends stay with him, mamma ? 

MRS. A. 

The interesting conversation in 
which they were engaged, occupied 
some time ; and it was with sincere 
regret that they witnessed the ap- 
proach of the hour that told them 
they must bid adieu to the venerable 
Peyrani : for the good-humour, cheer- 
fulness, and resignation of the old 
wan ; his perfect Teco\kc\Aaw ^S. Sv^ 
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cussions and events which took place 
years ago, his profound learning, his 
beaevolence, and his piety, as well as 
the whole scene around them, almost 
rivetted them to the spot. The little 
window of the room in which they 
were seated, opened upon the wild 
mountain-scenery of Pomaretto : the 
roar of distant cataracts was heard 
through the casement, and gave an 
air of romantic interest to the se- 
cluded abode. Evening was, how- 
ever, advancing, and they were re- 
luctantly compelled to take leave. 
M. Peyrani followed them, feebly, 
down stairs, and shook hands with 
them at the door of his humble little 
dwelling, in a manner that showed 
the regret he felt at parting. -The 
regret, indeed, was mutual; for as 
tbey gazed on the \ou%v ^c^ "^sufita 
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that floated in the wind) and bade 
adieu to their venerable friend, they 
felt that he was hastening to another 
and a better world, where all his sor-^ 
rows would be exchanged for eternal 
and inconceivable joj. 

CAROLINE. 

What an interesting visit thej must 
have had ! 

MRS. A. 

There is a dignity attached to con* 
scious rectitude, which neither suffer- 
ings nor poverty have power to de* 
stroy ; and in few instances, perhaps, 
has this been more delightfully ex- 
eiApIified than in the character of the 
pious, amiable, and learned Rodol^e 
Peyrani. In few individuals, per- 
haps, has the real influence of. vitd 
religion on the heart and conduct, 
been more beaut\£u)\y dis^^?^ Sioasv 
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in the " Patriarch of the Valleys," as 
even his Roman Catholic neighbours 
chose to designate him. 

His sufferings are now at an end. 
He died about three months after 
Mr. Gilly's interview with him, in 
the year 1823. 

As it is drawing towards your bed- 
time, my dear children, I must con- 
clude my little narrative for the pre- 
sent. I have told you enough to 
awaken your interest on behalf of 
the poor Vaudois, whose heroic ex- 
ploits, meek sufferings, and undaunt- 
ed ardour in the cause of religion, in 
times past; and whose exemplary 
conduct, indefatigable industry, and 
Christian excellence, at the present 
moment, command our admiration^ 
sympathy, and esteem. 

Caroline^ you ma^ x^^ ^\%\52rf^^ 
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poem before you retire. It is written 
by a lady of distinguished abilities, 
Mrs. Hemans, and refers to the 
Vaudois valleys. 

** Go, if thou lov'st the soil to tread 
Where man hath bravely striven ; 
And life, like incenaei hath been shed. 
An offering unto heaven 



a 



For O'er the snows and round the pines^ 
Hath swept a noble flood—* 

The nurture of the peasant's vines 
Hath been the martyr's blood. 



'* A spirit, stronger than the sword. 
And loftier than despair. 
Through all th' heroic region pour'd. 
Breathes in the gen'rous air. 

*' A memory clings to every steep 
Of long-enduring faith. 
And the sounding streams glad record keep 
Of courage \v\to ieaOft* 
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*^ Ask of the peasant where his ^ir^s 
For trqlb aad (iiiBe4oin blecl : 
AdTj wber^ wer^ lit |h9 toilmng fi^ef ^ 
Where lay the holy d^ad? 

^' And h^ will tell ttl^, fliff arpHpd, 
Qi) founts find tu|f, ^nd stope ; 
Far a9 tbi^ chmi^ois' fi)ot ean hounds 
Their ashes have been sown. 

^' Go, when the Sabbath-bell is heard, 
Up through the wilds to floaty 
When the dark old woods and caves ure 
stirr'd 
To gladness by the note : 

*^ When forth, along their thousand rills, 
The mountain people come, 
Join thou their worship on those hills 
Of glorious martyrdom ♦ ! 



* In the summer, when these pastoral people are 
tending their cattle at a distance from the TaUeys^ 
and occupying their (Outlets, or temporary cabins, 
upon the summits of tbft thoaxelXacoa^ ^Cotfe <^«»r(N«i^ 
of the atmospbeie ijii^wa ^ «w»^ ^'^ ^^ "^^^^^ 
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" And while the song of praise ascenc 
And while the torrent's voice, 
Like the swell of many an organ bl 
Then let thy soul rejoice ! 



€€ 



Rejoice^ that human hearts^ thro' sc 
Thro* grief^ thro' deaths made sti 

Before the rocks and heavens have 
Witness of God so long." 



Sabbath-bells to reach them, calling them t 

ship of the Creator beneath the canopy o 

They assemble in a convenient place on ' 

turf^ to listen to the exhortations of the 

ters, who follow them on every seventh da 

remotest pasturages. 

Gill y '8 Ees: 



THE END. 
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